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Study reveals ambivalence about diversity 


Some white students fear lower standards, less aid for them 


By Rob Zodda 
Executive Editor 


A recent study indicates that 
many white students believe more 
ethnic and racial diversity at St. 
Michael’s means lowering stan- 
dards and less financial aid for 
them. 

The study, “Understand- 
ing Diversity: White College 
Students’ Perceptions of Ethnic 
and Cultural Diversity on the 
St. Michael’s College Campus,” 
was conducted by two political 
science students, senior Lauren 
Dunn and Katherine Downes- 
Angus, ’09. 

“We wanted to bring more 
awareness to the issue of diversity 
on campus. I think it’s something 
that we hear a lot about, but a lot 
of us never really reflect on it,” 
Dunn said. The creators of the 
study also wanted to shed some 
light on how the lack of diversity 
affects white students on campus, 
an important aspect that is often 
overlooked, Dunn said. Downes- 
Angus was not available to com- 
ment. 


rr 


The study surveyed 300 
St. Michael’s students from a 
variety of class years and ma- 
jors. Almost 80 percent of the 
300 students surveyed thought 
a diverse student body and fac- 
ulty are important to their edu- 
cation. However, only about 43 
percent said they would like St. 
Michael’s to have much more 
diversity on campus. Almost 22 
percent of the students surveyed 
said the amount of diversity did 
not matter. 

The decision to concentrate 
solely on ethnic and cultural 
diversity was a conscious one 
made by the study’s creators and 
the Diversity Working Group, 
Dunn said. 

The survey contained 
closed- and open-ended ques- 
tions, many of which were simi- 
lar to each other. One of the 
goals was to see how students 
would respond to different types 
of the same question, Dunn said. 

Many of the answers from 
the survey seemed to contradict 
one another. “In some areas, the 


answers didn’t really match up,” 


Student views on diversity 


In a survey conducted in the spring, 300 students were 
asked: In your opinion, St. Michael's College needs ...? 


Dunn said. “There was a sort of 
indifference. People wanted di- 
versity but they didn’t want it to 
come at a cost.” 

According to the study, al- 
though many students agree that 
St. Michael’s lacks diversity, they 





fear that promoting diversity 
means sacrificing academic stan- 
dards and a reduction in financial 
aid for white students. 

Many of the open responses 


See STUDY, Page 3 
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Sophomore Molly Ziegler opts for regular books over Kindles. 


Kindles still ‘clunky’ 


Electronic books not popular on campus 


By Erica Friede 
Staff Writer 


This year, the Durick Library 
introduced Kindles, the newest 
technology in electronic reading. 

Kindles have the capacity 
to hold up to 1,500 downloaded 
books. They can also save stu- 
dents money on future textbooks. 

According to John O’Meara, 
chairman of the Educational 
Technology Committee, pilot 


programs in a few courses are 
possible for the 2012 school year. 

“Fifty percent of classes will 
use electronic textbooks in the 
next five years,” O’Meara said. 

Laura Crain, associate direc- 
tor of collection services, said the 
books on Kindles are based on 
what’s popular in the library and 
best-sellers. 


See KINDLES, Page 4 





Gas prices continue to fall 


By Brian McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


Fuel costs for Vermont Gas, 
the primary fuel supplier for St. 
Michael’s College, have dropped 
for the fifth quarter in a row. 

This is because of a simple 
matter of supply and demand, 
said Scott Harrington, energy 
services manager at Vermont 
Gas. The company only charges 
to move gas through the pipe- 
line; the cost of the natural gas is 
determined by the market. The 
spot market charges around $5 
per mef (a measurement of 1,000 
cubic feet). The less demand, the 
lower the price, and the demand 
has gone down, he said. Usually 
prices are higher in the winter 
because of a larger demand, but 
an unusually large storage of fuel 
and demand destruction—when 
a large company that uses a lot of 
fuel stops running and a surplus 
of gas becomes available— have 
lowered prices, he said. 

This does not just operate on 
a local scale; the prices may drop 
in Vermont when an automo- 
bile factory in Detroit that uses 
a large amount of natural gas 
shuts down and stops drawing 
the fuel from the pipeline, said 
Harrington. 

“Due to the bad economy 
reducing the demand for natu- 


ral gas we were able to lock in 
a price 32 percent less than last 
year and 29 percent less than our 
five-year average. Our gas bill 
will be a little over $500,000 this 
coming year,” Director of Facili- 
ties Dave Cutler said via e-mail. 

The locked-in price ac- 
counts for 90 percent of the gas 
the college buys. The other 10 
percent is purchased on the spot 
market, so that in case there is 
a warm season the school won’t 
have to pay for unused fuel, Cut- 
ler wrote. 

However, because faculty, 
staff and students do not pay 
for heat directly, making them 
care about conserving gas can 
be hard, said Heather Ellis, the 
sustainability coordinator at St. 
Michael’s. The three-degree 
challenge, a goal to turn down all 
thermostats to between 66 and 70 
degrees, is one of the programs 
the school uses to cut down on 
heating costs, Ellis said. 

Installing high-efficiency 
boilers in several buildings is 
another priority the school has 
fulfilled, said Alan Sutton, the 
college’s supervisor of heating, 
ventilation and air condition- 
ing. Boilers were put in Alumni 
Hall in 2007, Klein in 2006, in 
the Sutton Firehouse and several 
other buildings. These get re- 
tuned every year, Sutton said. 


Other steps to conserve fuel 
include turning the heat back to 
60 degrees between Dec. 24 and 
Jan. 5 in the administrative and 
academic buildings, and all un- 
occupied dorms, Ellis said. 

Adam Thomas is in a unique 
position as the Cashman Hall RD. 
He lives in an apartment with his 
family and sees the side of pay- 
ing for gas that most do not. He 
hasn’t noticed anybody crank- 
ing the heat. Rooms in the suites 
have their own thermostats, so 
the students are in charge of how 
much gas is used, and he said it 
was unusual for students to take 
advantage of the situation. 

However, “everybody wants 
to be comfortable,” Thomas said, 
and turning up the thermostat 
can often be easier than putting 
on a sweatshirt when the money 
to pay for it isn’t directly coming 
from the users’ wallets. 

Ellis has an idea to promote 
awareness about what it is like to 
pay for heating. These buildings 
have their own gas meters, and 
Ellis may create a competition in 
the spring to see who can use the 
least gas. She would check the 
meters on the houses to monitor 
use, and may show the students 
what their real gas bill’ would 
look like. Of course, there will 
be a prize for the winners of the 
competition, Ellis said. 
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CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 


Please e-mail The Defender with any corrections or concerns at de- 
fender@smevt.edu 


MISSION STATEMENT 


s the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 

run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive 

0 accurately, professionally and ethically report 
the news affecting the lives of students and the commu- 


nity. 





The Defender is a designated public forum. Student edi- 
tors make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom 
of expression. We encourage our readers to express their 
views at any time. 


MidKnight 
Madness 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response 
to articles that we have printed in the paper and issues 
on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous 
letters. Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, 
good taste, and sometimes length. 








Excerpts from Oct. 17-23, 2009, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


Tuesday, Oct. 20 Thursday, Oct. 22 


2:08 a.m. Medical assist, Canterbury Hall 12:04 a.m. Odor complaint, Lyons Hall 
10:51 a.m. Trespass, TH 300 1:14 p.m. Vandalism, Linnehan Hall 
3:34 p.m. Fire alarm, St. Edmunds Hall 1:14 p.m. Larceny/theft, Linnehan Hail 
10:55 p.m. Medical assist: treatment refused, 


SECURITY LOG 


Saturday, Oct. 17 


12:18 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 

12:33 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 

12:52 a.m. Drunkenness: Act one, Joyce Hall 
1:09 a.m. Drunkenness, TH 300 


1:13 a.m. Assault, Bergeron Hamel Hall 
1:45 a.m. Drunkeness: Act one, TH 100 Wed nesday, Oct. 21 
6:40 p.m. Medical assist, Canterbury Hall = 
Sunday, Oct. 18 Friday, Oct. 23 


2:02 a.m. Suspicious, 100 Ethan Allen 
2:11 a.m. Disturbance, TH 100 
2:22 a.m. Medical Assist, TH 200 


10:30 p.m. Larceny/theft, TH 300 

12:27 p.m. Vandalism, TH 300 

2:45 p.m. Found property, Purtill Hall 

2:21 p.m. Fire safety violation, Hame! Hall 
12:45 p.m. Drunkenness: Act one, Alliot Hall 
12:07 p.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 
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The college responds to students’ diversity concerns 
Members of the administration cite progress, ALANA recruitment up for Class of 2013 


By Rob Zodda 
Executive Editor 


Although a recent study on student at- 
titudes about diversity has not had a direct 
impact at the college, steps are being taken 
to increase diversity on campus, said Jerry 
Flanagan, vice president for enrollment. 

Despite these attempts, progress has 
been slow, Flanagan said. “I don’t think 
it’s a lack of effort, but I think it’s fair to 
say we haven’t had the same results as some 
institutions. There’s probably a variety of 
reasons why that is the case.” 

This year’s first-year class has an 8 
percent ALANA (African, Latino, Asian, 
Native American) population, which is 
double that of last year’s. “We’re not mak- 
ing leaps here, but it was an increase,” 
Flanagan said. 

The lack of diversity on campus could 
be attributed to a lack of money. The col- 
lege does not have the money to meet the 
needs of all of its students, Flanagan said. 
The challenge is in distributing the money 
among as many families as possible and 
still advancing the goals of the college, he 
said. 

“Recruitment involves resources 
across the board. Here at St. Michael’s, we 


For more information 


To view the entire survey, 
visit the Echo online at 
www.smcvt.edu/echo 


don’t have the deep pockets of some of the 
aspirant institutions,” Flanagan said. 

The college spends less than $1,900 to 
recruit each student with the national aver- 
age, of more than $2,000, Flanagan said. 
“We're spending a little less than our com- 
petition. You could argue that maybe we 
should spend a little more, but again, every 
dollar we spend is a dollar that you take 
away from students and faculty. I think 
that our per-enrollment cost is on the lower 
side, but we might have to evaluate that.” 

Victoria Orner, associate director of 
admission/multicultural student  enroll- 
ment, said exposure is a big challenge. 
Orner travels for the college to meet pro- 
spective students in their hometowns. “I 
am about promoting our purpose and our 
values,” she said. Orner has worked at 
St. Michael’s since August 2008 and said 


Buff Lindau, director of public rela- 
tions and communications, said the col- 
lege is dedicated to marketing a variety of 
events on campus such as the international 
festival and MLK Convocation, as well 
as marketing individual student achieve- 
ments. Currently, the college is taking 
more of a broadbased marketing approach, 
she said. 

In response to white students’ con- 
cerns about ALANA students’ getting 
more financial aid, Flanagan said that 
is not the case. “There really aren’t any 
students here at St. Michaels, with the ex- 
ception of maybe our scholarship athletes 
in basketball, who get a free ride. Every 
student who is here, their families and they 
make a financial sacrifice for them to come 
here,” he said. 

When asked how much ofa role ethnic 
and cultural diversity plays in the admis- 
sions process, Flanagan said that is not the 
most important element. 

“Tf a student brings some element that 
is going to enhance our community, sure, 
that’s a factor. But it’s not an automatic 
because they happen to be in an ethnic cat- 
egory.” 

If he had his wish, the college would 
admit a class that is reflective of the world 


into which students will graduate, live and 
work, Flanagan said. “We just don’t have 
the reach and resources to duplicate that,” 
he added. 

Orner referred to the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. and said, “We are in Martin’s 
generation, where we are judged by the 
content of our character, not the color of 
color of our skin.” 

The study indicated that out of the 272 
white students surveyed, 15 said the college 
does not need any more diversity, and 58 
said that it doesn’t matter. Flanagan real- 
izes that there are probably people who like 
the college the way it is now, but said he has 
never heard that expressed personally. 

“You would almost have to be blind to 
not recognize that the world is changing. 
Why wouldn’t you want our graduates to 
experience, here, a taste of what the world 
is going to be like when they leave us? I 
just think it makes a whole lot of sense.” 

Orner holds a similar view. 

“The word ‘catholic’ means univer- 
sal,” she said. “I am perplexed why some- 
one would come to St. Michael’s College 
and not expect a more universal approach 
to their education.” 


things are going “exceptionally well.” 





STUDY: Negative 
findings surprise 
student researchers 


continued from Page 1 


indicate that white students be- 
lieve minority students are given 
unfair advantages. Some students 
mentioned a “free ride” program 
for minorities and “reverse dis- 
crimination.” 

Gia Garris, a first-year stu- 
dent, was surprised by many of 
the survey’s responses. “Finan- 
cial aid is based on income. Not 
all diverse people come from a 
low-income family,” said Garris, 
who identifies herself as black. 

Garris’ financial aid package 
did play a role in her decision to 
attend St. Michael’s, as it does for 
many students. “One of the major 
factors for me coming here wasn’t 
the scenery or the state. It was 
about the financial aid package 
that was better than a lot of other 
schools that were more diverse. 
If it wasn’t for the financial aid, 
I don’t think I would have come 
here.” 

Although Garris is happy at 
St. Michael’s, she said it is not 
always easy being in the minor- 
ity. “Sometimes you can get a 
little depressed walking around 
campus,” she said. However, 
Garris did express gratitude for 
the Multicultural Student Affairs 
Office and said everyone there is 


very supportive. Office director, 
Moise St. Louis, did not respond 
to requests for comment. 

Dunn was also surprised by 
many of the student responses. 
“We were really shocked by the 
amount of people that said they 
didn’t want any more diversity. 
Also, people thought that increas- 
ing diversity didn’t matter, which 
was really striking.” 

The study was completed in 
the spring, and the results were 
presented at a research sympo- 
sium. Otherwise, very little has 
been done with it, Dunn said. 
“Some members of the admin- 
istration received copies of the 
study and expressed interest in it. 
Other than that I haven’t gotten 
any feedback. My hope, at least, 
is that the Diversity Working 
Group can use this in their future 
work.” 

This issue needs to be re- 
evaluated and looked at critically 
by students and the administra- 
tion, Dunn said. “There were so 
many students that thought that 
promoting diversity means low- 
ering our standards. I think that’s 
something that our administration 
really needs to take a closer look 
at and realize that it’s a terrible 
thing for people to think.” 











Students respond to diversity study 






Is having an ethnically and culturally Have you ever taken Have you ever experienced 
diverse student body important to your piace ee Being 80) SAC eae 
education and personal growth? sgh ae ae OF 





Is having an ethnically and 


Have you ever taken any 

a class with a cuturally diverse faculty 

nonwhite student? important to your educa- 
Oe tion and personal growth? 


4.7% 





Source: Understanding Diversity: White College 
Students’ Perceptions of Ethnic and Cultural Diversity 
on the St. Michael's College Campus, spring 2009. 











Do you think that St. Michael’s demonstrates that it values cultural and 
ethnic diversity on campus? Please briefly explain why or why not? 


“Yes. Full ride if your not white.” 
Male, White, Junior 


“Yes, but | don’t think they emphasize it very well. They tried to give African American students more 
financial aid, but | don’t believe that is a fair way to go about things. 
Female, White, Junior 


“No; we don't try to bring in diverse students. We don’t have classes on racism or sponsor anti-racism 
trainings. Also we seclude the international students.” 
Male, White, Senior 


“I live with a horrible international student who receives way too much aid to come to school here and 
parents make too much money.” 
Female, White, Junior 


“| think St. Michael's welcomes and respects cultural values and ethnic diversity on campus, and we do 
have clubs (MLK and Diversity Coalition) that really shed light on it. However, | think St. Michael's still 
has a long way to go. Just observe lunch in Alliot and you'll see what | mean.” 

Female, Latin American, South American, Central American, or other Hispanic or Latino, Sophomore 


(Note: student responses are directly transcribed with no editing.) 
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Mental health care cuts posing an issue for hospitals 


By Amanda Mulligan 
Staff Writer 


The pending mental health 
care general budget and Medicaid 
cuts will take a toll on Vermont 
hospitals as capacity will reach 
its fullest and beds will become 
scarce for mentally ill patients. 

The budget development 
committee has been working on 
a proposal for an 8 percent cut in 
general funds and a 20 percent 
deduction in matched Medicaid 
funds that will go into effect on 
July 1, 2010, said Beth Tanzman, 
deputy commissioner of Vermont 
Department of Mental Health. 

With Vermont state taxes re- 
flecting the economic downturn, 
the committee projects that this 
year’s revenue will be lower than 
past years giving way to the pro- 
posed budget cuts, Tanzman said. 

Recently, the Vermont State 
Hospital in Waterbury has been 


90 percent full. There has been in- 
creased demands for admissions 
and difficulties for discharging 
patients into aftercare, Tanzman 
said. 

“Although there is a short- 
age of beds.” Tazman said. “We 
always create space. We have 
patients wait in the emergency 
room, and we try to move the 
ones admitted that show signs of 
progress to a lower level of care.” 

Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
one of the hospitals which will 
be affected by the proposed cuts, 
admits patients who have serious 
and persistent mental illnesses. 
The cuts, however, will reduce 
the ability for community agen- 
cies and care systems to really 
take care of them, said Dr. Robert 
Pierattini, chairman of psychiatry 
at Fletcher Allen. 

“Around the country, the 
failure of our government and 
insurance payers to take care of 


mental illness is leading to a lot 
of inpatient closings in hospitals,” 
Pierattini said.” This is not good 
public policy.” 

Despite these future changes, 
Fletcher Allen works to the best 
of its ability to provide adequate 
care to patients suffering from 
mental illness, Pierattini said. 

If Fletcher Allen’s psychiat- 
ric ward becomes full, the hospi- 
tal holds patients for a day or two 
until a bed is made available. If 
patients are in need of immedi- 
ate medical attention, the hospital 
does its best to relocate them to 
another area he said. The How- 
ard Center in Burlington offers 
24-hour supervision Pierattini 
added. 

“Ultimately, it takes a toll on 
the hospital because we get frus- 
trated since there are not enough 
resources dedicated to taking 
care of mental illnesses, Pierat- 
tini said. 





KINDLES: not yet useful 


Continued from Page 1 


There are three different 
Kindles in the library right now, 
each of which include Envi- 
ronment, Peace & Justice, and 
Women & Gender. Despite the 
efforts to promote the new tech- 
nology, the Kindles have only 
been checked out ten times this 
year. 

Because the technology is 
new, textbooks are not yet avail- 
able on the Kindles. The books 
offered now are simply for plea- 
sure reading, Crain said. 

“Students are interested 
more in the technology than the 
content,” she said. 

Because students aren’t able 
to use the Kindles for course- 
work, Crain is pleased with the 
interest in the new technology. 

“T never had less time to 
read for pleasure than when I 
was in college,” said John Payne, 
director of library and informa- 
tion services. “But they’re worth 
checking out.” 

Because the bulk of textbooks 
aren’t available on the Kindle, the 
technology isn’t yet to useful for 
students, O’Meara said. They are 
still within their first stages of de- 
velopment, but the technology is 
sure to catch up. 

O’Meara likened the Kindle 
to a first generation iPod. 

“Tt’s all kind of clunky right 
now,” he said. 

Once coursework becomes 
available on the Kindles, plans 
will begin to incorporate them 
into pilot programs within the 
classrooms, O’Meara said. 

Junior Maura Baxter, said 
she checked out the Kindle for 


interest in cheaper textbooks, she 
said. 

“If all my textbooks were 
supported by the Kindle, then 
I definitely would have bought 
one,” Baxter said. 

Kindles are also available in 
the Language Learning Resource 
Center. Three units contain five 
different language programs of 
interactive activities and books. 

Kellie Campbell, manager 
of the Language Learning Re- 
source Center, said because they 
were the first place on campus 
to receive the Kindles, they had 
greater circulation. 

“You have to market it,” 
Campbell said. “Sometimes you 
have to push it.” 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
The Kindles available in the library include Environment, Peace & Jus- 
tice, and Women & Gender. 


Unlike the library Kindles, 
these e-books feature grammar 
drills and interactive books that 
can be used for coursework. 
With the use of these additional 
resources, students are able to 
reinforce what they’re learn- 
ing in the classroom, Campbell 
said. 

The Kindles haven’t re- 
ceived as much distribution as 
they did their first year on cam- 
pus, Campbell said. Like any 
new technology, they may take a 
while to catch on, she added. 

Either way, electronic read- 
ers will be in future plans for 
classroom technology, O’Meara 
said. 


Fletcher Allen hopes to ex- 
pand in the near future, Pierattini 
said. 

“We are talking to the State 
Department of Mental Health, and 
there is a plan to close the Ver- 
mont State Hospital and increase 
capacity in regional hospitals in 
Vermont,” Pierattini said. “We 
are a part of those discussions.” 

The pending cuts not only 
impinge on the hospitals in Ver- 
mont, but affects the psychology 
majors at St. Michael’s who in- 
tern at mental illness facilities as 
a fulfillment for their practicum 
requirement, said David Landers, 
associate professor of psychol- 
ogy. 

Currently 16 students intern 
in the community eight to ten 
hours a week for the entire aca- 
demic year, Landers said. Several 
practicum sites turned the stu- 
dents away due to a decrease in 
staff, he said. 


When senior psychology ma- 
jor Amanda Vaughan began her 
internship at the Howard Center 
Residential Program, patients oc- 
cupied seven out of the eight beds, 
she said. 

“There is usually a wait list 
because it is such a popular pro- 
gram for recovering adults who 
want to be on their own,” Vaughan 
said. “When someone leaves to 
go to another hospital branch or 
independent living home, another 
patient can move in.” 

The increase in the number 
of mental health issues people 
are having to deal with today are 
in part due to better diagnoses 
and the current economic crisis, 
Landers said. 

“Instead of cutting budgets, 
we need to be expanding them,” 
Landers said. “If there are budget 
cuts to mental health, I think it 
would be almost criminal.” 


Saving $$$ is Easy 
at City Market! 


Tae 


City Market offeas Free month.y classes. 


Check out the setection at www.CityMariet.coop/news/caLendan, 
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Your Community-Owned Grocery Store 
82 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington Vi 05401 
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Vermonster vs. Monster: Activism saves beer 


By David Mooney 
Staff Writer 


The makers of Monster En- 
ergy drink ordered local Rock 
Art Brewery to “cease and desist” 
production of its Vermonster beer 
last September. Thanks to active 
protests against the company, 
Monster Energy agreed to drop 
the lawsuit, after executives met 
with Matt Nadeau, owner of Rock 
Art Brewery on Oct. 26. 

“This is all thanks to the 
pressure of the people,” Nadeau 
said. “They flooded the gates. 
Monster expected us to roll over 
and move on. Well, that’s not 
what happened.” 

Hansen Beverage Co., mak- 
ers of Monster Energy, argued 
that Rock Art Brewery’s Ver- 
monster beer would cause confu- 
sion with the company’s Monster 
trademark, Nadeau said. 

Hansen Beverage declined to 
comment. 

Nadeau said Rock Art’s Ver- 
monster was targeted when he ap- 
plied for a federal trademark last 
July. Monster wanted to keep the 
trademark open so they could en- 
ter the alcohol market, he added. 

Nadeau’s lawyer told him 
there’s no infringement, however 
Hansen Beverage can appeal each 
court case until Nadeau runs out 
of money, allowing them to win 
by default, Nadeau said. Despite 
knowing this, Nadeau did not 








estes 


Photo by Lauren Menno 


Vermonster beer being sold at the Beverage Warehouse in Winooski 


back down. 

Nadeau spread his story 
through the Internet and newspa- 
pers, gaining support from Sen. 
Bernie Sanders. Within a few 
weeks, local businesses began 
dropping Hansen products and 
supporting Rock Art. 


Jennifer Swiatek, owner of 
the Beverage Warehouse in Win- 
ooski, withdrew Monster, their 
best selling energy drink, four 
hours after hearing about the 
“cease and desist” letter, she said. 

“We have to support local 
family businesses,” Swiatek said. 


“Matt and Renee are our friends. 
We need to tell big businesses that 
if they push Vermont, the whole 
state shoves back.” 

Katie Lesser, owner of 
Healthy Living, pulled Hansen 
Beverage’s Blue Sky soda off the 
store’s shelves, calling Monster’s 
actions toward Rock Art “abso- 
lutely absurd.” 

Junior Alexsis Regan signed 
Rock Art’s petition and was hap- 
py to see Monster settle, she said. 

“Tt’s great to see other com- 
panies sign the petition to support 
Rock Art. It’s great that stuff still 


H works,” Regan said. 


Jeff Baker, beer and wine 


| manager of the Beverage Ware- 


house, sports a custom made anti- 


1 Monster T-shirt. He spent the last 


month promoting Rock Art in the 


‘ store and telling customers about 
| the controversy, he said. 


Baker also administrates 
the “Vermonters and Craft Beer 
Drinkers Against Monster” Face- 
book page, which received 15,000 
members in its first 10 days on- 
line. 

Nadeau’s Youtube video, 
titled “Matt and ‘the Monster’- 
Rock Art Brewery vs. Monster 
Energy drink,” got 70,000 views 
in one week. 

Baker posted an e-mail mes- 
sage from the president of Mon- 
ster Energy, Mark Hall, on the 
Facebook page. Hall mentions 
the publicity Rock Art is reaping 





Graduates pressed to find jobs 


Downturned economy poses challenges for St. Michael's alumni 


By Mary Catanzarita 
Staff Writer 

The recession. These two 
words alone instill fear in col- 
lege graduates across the country. 
With full-time employment rate 
of St. Michael’s graduates drop- 
ping 12 percentage points from 
2007-2008, the real world is not 
the most inviting place after grad- 
uation. Since the economy offi- 
cially hit a recession in December 
2007, many college students have 
become paralyzed with fear, said 
Christine Clary, director of career 
development. 

Of the St. Michael’s class of 
2008, 72 percent of the graduates 
went on to find full-time jobs, 
compared to the 84 percent of 
2007 graduates, she said. 

The percentage of full-time 
employment from the class of 
2009 is also projected to be lower, 
because the bad economy is an- 
ticipated to continue having an ef- 
fect on employment, Clary said. 

Low-paying or unpaid in- 
ternships are strongly advised to 
those graduates who can’t find a 
full-time job, Clary said. Many 
students take on _ internships 
in hopes of either getting a job 
through it, or building their re- 
sume so that when a job opportu- 
nity does open up, they are more 
qualified, she said. 

A large number of students 
are going on to graduate school 
because of limited job opportu- 


nities, Clary said. From the class 
of 2007, 14 percent of graduates 
went on to graduate school. The 
number rose significantly for the 
class of 2008, with 21 percent pur- 
suing graduate school, she said. 

The business department 
added an ethics course require- 
ment in the fall of 2008, in hopes 
of preparing students better for 
the economy they are facing, said 
Robert Letovsky, chair of the 
business department. 

“There is a much greater em- 
phasis on ethics, social responsi- 
bility, and environmental issues,” 
Letovsky said. “The goal is to 
help students navigate the job 
market.” 

Skyler Bryan, ‘09, said that 
she was lucky enough to find a 
salary-based position with a good 
benefit package. Others weren’t 
so lucky, she said. 

“T know that a lot of my class- 
mates have been struggling to 
find jobs to the point that they’ve 
stopped trying,” she said. “I have 
friends taking cross-country 
trips, moving out west, living in 
RVs on the beach in Florida, and 
doing volunteer work in Hawaii.” 

The economy has definitely 
affected not only the class of 
2009, but also the entire country, 
she said. 

Kelley Ruch, ‘09, found a job 
at St. Michael’s. As a journalism 
major, Ruch was offered the St. 
Michael’s College Sports Intern- 


ship. 

“This internship has been my 
foot in the door for the career I 
want to pursue and I think every- 
one should find something simi- 
lar,’ Ruch said. 

Her internship ends in May, 
and then it’s back to the nail-bit- 
ing experience of trying to find a 
full-time job, she said. 

“After graduating from a re- 
spected college like St. Michael’s, 
you don’t see yourself ever going 
back to waiting tables or work- 
ing in a movie theater or what- 
have-you, but those are some of 
the jobs we have to, for lack of a 
better phrase, suck up and take so 
that we can receive a paycheck in 
the meantime,” Ruch said 

If an internship isn’t an op- 
tion, volunteer work and com- 
munity service are another way 
to go, Bryan said. The goal is to 
work on building your resume, 
that’s one of the few things that 
you actually have control over in 
the job market, she added. 

“Don’t let the economy be 
your excuse for not putting your- 
self out there to attain the job you 
want and think you will succeed 
at,” Ruch said. 

It’s not likely that your dream 
job is around the corner, she said. 
When it does come around, you 
can go into it with the knowledge 
and confidence that comes from 
experience, rather than just edu- 
cation. 


from the confrontation. 

“You may not have heard 
of Rock Art if the big bad Mon- 
ster had not picked on them and 
they had to artfully defend them- 
selves,” Hall wrote. “It seems to 
me Matt’s motivation is not so 
much to defend his rights, but 
to get cheap publicity under the 
guise of being attacked by corpo- 
rate America.” 

Nadeau refuted Hall’s incen- 
diary comments. He now sells 
T-shirts that read, “POWER to 
the PEOPLE, THE VERMON- 
STER,” on Rock Art’s Web site. 

Since Hansen Beverage 
dropped the case, the Beverage 
Warehouse plans to bring back 
Monster Energy drinks. 

“We’ve got to make sure they 
aren’t taking anything from Rock 
Art. If the terms are uncondition- 
al, we’ll take them back,” Baker 
said. 

Nadeau said he and Hansen 
Beverage Co. agreed to stay out of 
each other’s business. If Rock Art 
stays away from energy drinks, 
Hansen will leave the Vermonster 
name alone, an agreement Na- 
deau said he’s fine with. 

“Once we got together and 
talked, it took us 30 minutes to 
find a solution based on my origi- 
nal offer,’ Nadeau said, “It took 
the voice of the American people 
to get this corporation to talk. 
Without the people’s voice, this 
never would have been possible.” 
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Editorial 
Diversity does not 
mean lower standards 


e hear the word “diversity” a lot at St. 

Michael’s, mostly concerning our lack of 

it. Hovering around 95 percent white, this 

college seems almost devoid of people with 
different backgrounds and perspectives. 

It’s not bad that this college is 95 percent white; it does 
not make this college intrinsically evil. Obviously, some- 
thing about St. Michael’s attracts a certain demographic. 
But is whiteness a factor that most students consider when 
choosing St. Michael’s? A study conducted last year by se- 
nior Lauren Dunn and Katie Downes-Angus, ’09 revealed 
that perhaps this is the case. 

In a survey of 300 students, 80 percent said they believe 
a diverse student body and faculty is important to their edu- 
cation and personal growth, but only about 43 percent said 
they would like St. Michael’s to have much more diversity 
on its campus, and almost 22 percent said it did not matter. 

Much of the discomfort surrounding increasing diver- 
sity seemed to stem from the idea that it would make fi- 
nancial aid less available for white students. Some students 
even said they believed minority students received a “free 
ride” regardless of academics, and thought this amounted 
to reverse discrimination. This is incorrect, according to 
Vice President for Enrollment Jerry Flanagan, who clarified 
that only certain athletes receive free rides. He also said 
that while bringing a diverse element to our community is 
certainly a factor, it is not automatic if someone happens to 
be in an ethnic category. 

The attitudes students have toward increasing diversity, 
including responses such as that diversity would lower our 
academic standards, or that black people don’t like the cold, 
are probably due to a lack of life experience with nonwhite 
people. The more diversity students are exposed to now, 
the better off they will be later in life when graduates will 
inevitably interact with diverse populations. Our school is 
many things, but an accurate representation of the world, it 
is not. Increasing student and faculty diversity will con- 
tribute to personal growth and understanding, and perhaps 
students would no longer associate “diversity” with “lower 
standards.” 







Letters to the editor 


What’s your view? Send letters of 250 
words or less to the editor on any sub- 
ject related to St. Michael’s College by 
e-mail at defender@smcvt.edu. 
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Students protest technology as part of Congo Week in a dining hall die-in on Oct. 22. 

















Letters to the editor 
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Eddie’s manager has many to thank for “Musical Opening” 


As the student manager of 
the Eddie’s Student Lounge in 
Alliot, I was disappointed with 
the “Musical Opening” article in 
the Oct. 20 issue. When I was 
asked about Eddie’s, I wasn’t 
sure if The Defender wanted 
to cover the renovations or the 
grand opening. The article brush- 
es over both stories but does not 
cover either very clearly. I regret 
that I was out of town for family 
reasons and I could not meet with 
the reporter. I was in contact via 
e-mail, however, but the focus of 
the article was never made clear. 

The transformation of 
Eddie’s would not have been pos- 
sible without the efforts of many 
people from our own campus 
community. We would like to 
acknowledge and thank all those 
for the hard work that resulted 
in such a comfortable, attractive 
space. 

The ideas of the Planning 
Committee of Katie Herbert, 

RD Residence Life; Reinhart 
Meisenheimer, ’12; Jill Monahan, 
”12, and Chrissy Steele, ’09, were 
implemented by the following: 


Purchasing and Auxiliary Ser- 
vices — Barbara Walker 


Physical Plant/Facilities - Dave 
Cutler, Mae Harrington, Brian 
Biron, Mike Estey, Gary Per- 
rotte, Aaron Metcalf, Garrett 
Sullivan, Barry Van Sleet, Gary 


Baker, Dave Taft, Thom Davis 
and Dragan Frizl. 


Media Services — Rick Leggett, 
Rob Sullivan, Travis Orr 


Study Abroad Office — Peggy 
Imai, Laureen Mathon 
Residence Life — Josh Cham- 
berlain 


Knight Card Office — Liz 
Jackson 


Student Activities — Grace 
Kelly, Student Association 


As the title of the article in- 
dicates, there was a grand open- 
ing of the lounge held on Oct. 16. 
Entertainment was provided by 
Cadrin. Lead singer, guitarist 
and songwriter Tom Cadrin was 
a 2009 St. Michael’s graduate. 
Tom made his mark on the St. 
Michael’s music scene as one 
of the organizers and frequent 
performers at Turtle Under- 
ground. Marcus Cooper, ’10, now 
organizes Turtle Underground, 
but was the warmup act for 
Cadrin. I feel it was an omission 
not to have a photo of the lead 
act, instead of two of the same 
band. The article also states that 
50 students gathered; that may 
be a bit of an understatement. 
Twenty pizzas were delivered to 
the space and virtually all of it 


was eaten. 

As manager of the space 
and as‘someone who was 
contacted several times by the 
Defender/Echo for this article, I 
was disappointed that no mention 
was made about the uses of Ed- 
die’s and how to go about reserv- 
ing the space. Eddie’s remains 
a student lounge where students 
can hang out, play pool, air 
hockey, watch TV, study, etc. It 
has always been a space that can 
be reserved for an event, and that. 
continues to be true, especially 
with McCarthy Arts Center 
closed for renovations. We try to 
keep those events to a minimum, 
however, as it is a student lounge, 
not a meeting space. In the event 
that one does want to reserve the 
space, e-mail khackett@smevt. 
edu 

I thank The Defender/Echo 
for highlighting Eddie’s Student 
Lounge. I wanted to make sure 
acknowledgement and thanks 
were given to those who put so 
much into the transformation 
as well as fuller details about 
the grand opening. There is so 
much to know about Eddie’s. I 
encourage students to read the 
e-mail sent out from the ED- 
DIES account, also posted in the 
public folders under Student Life, 
subfolder EDDIES. 


Katherine Hackett, 
Eddie’s manager 
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SPEAKS 


MOVIE, HOW WOULD YOu 
WART TO BE KILLED? 


“How do you kill something 
that’s unkillable?” 


Luke Cadrin, 11 


“Driving off a cliff into the 


ocean, while being attacked 





by zombies.” 





Liz Hawkes, ’10 


“Bitten by Edward Cullen.” 


Kaiti Tuthill, 11 


“In my sleep.” 


Nick Duff, ’12 





“Electric shock.” 


Tadashi Koshida, '10 


” 


“Death by chocolate. 


Rachael Sparks, ’11 





“In a ruck.” 


Ella Shepard, '12 


“Alcohol poisoning.” 


Nick Romano, '11 
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Community service officer Hare with his security car. 
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Public Safety hopes to improve student relations with security 


By Will Wilcox 
Staff Writer 


The Public Safety depart- 
ment introduced a new commu- 
nity service officer position. 

John J. Hare, also known 
as JJ, is the public safety officer 
who accepted the position. Hare, 
a recent graduate of Champlain 
College, is in his second 
year as a public safety of- 
ficer. 

The role of the com- 
munity service officer is 
to build a relationship with 
students, Hare said. 

This creates a better 
situation when a problem 
occurs. If a student is more 
familiar with an officer 
there is less likely to be a 
large issue, and hopefully gain 
mutual respect, he said. 

“T can help (students) act 
appropriately so they stay out of 
trouble, but also stay safe,” Hare 
said. 

A big part of Hare’s job is 
speaking to students. This does 
not mean lecturing them, but let- 
ting them ask questions, and be- 
ing open about alcohol and drugs, 
he said. 

“Students are our first con- 
cern,” he said. “We are their ad- 
vocates.” 

Hare is also working to 
make himself known to the stu- 
dent body. He regularly attends 
Purple Knight sporting events, 
and meetings of Diversity Coali- 
tion, Safe Space, and the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Society, he said. 
He also ran the karaoke contest a 
Friday Knight Dry, he added. 

He is happy to be someone 
students can talk to, but he still 
has all the responsibilities of a 
public safety officer, Hare said. 

Because Hare does not al- 
ways wear a uniform when he is 
acting as community service of- 
ficer, some students think of him 


as being undercover, but that is 
not the case, he said. 

Hare wears street clothes 
because he does not want to in- 
timidate people. He purposefully 
keeps his walkie-talkie hanging 
outside of his shirt to make it ob- 
vious. He does not want to trick 
students; he wants them to come 
up and talk to him, Hare said. 





“Hopefully it will create a good 
feeling not just towards me, but to 


all of public safety.” 


John “JJ” Hare, community service officer 


“T’m looking for help from 
everybody to make this job a suc- 
cess,” he said. 

Every Wednesday, Hare has 
lunch in Alliot, in hopes that 
students will approach him and 
share ideas. While this has not 
happened yet, he wants students 
to feel comfortable and know 
they can have a conversation with 
him, Hare said. 

The position of community 
service officer has been in the 
mix with St. Michael’s for a few 
years. Last year, one other officer 
tried the position, but did not stay 
on board, said RJ Vallie, head 
Public Safety investigator. 

“You can’t force someone 
into the position,” Vallie said. “It 
boils down to the individual.” 

Vallie, who created the posi- 
tion, is also one of the heads of 
Public Safety. His idea is to bring 
officers and the student body to- 
gether, he said. 

Vallie, who is in his third 
year with Public Safety, was a 
state trooper for 30 years before 
coming to St. Michael’s, he said. 

Though this is still a relative- 
ly new job, Vallie remains active 


in the community, and he attends 
every Student Association meet- 
ing, he said. 

“I want to get a handle on 
the issues,” he said. “I want to 
know what’s important to the 
students.” 

Vallie hopes to become more 
engaged with a broader spectrum 
of the student body, he said. He 
wants all of campus to 
know about the community 
service officer. He thinks 
that if students knew the 
person they were talking 
to, a lot of problems could 
be avoided, he said. 

Vallie thinks very 
highly of the students at 
St. Michael’s and realizes 
everyone is an individual, 
and deserves respect, he 
said. He wants public safety and 
the students to be able to respect 
one another. 

“My goal would be to have 
every officer be a community 
service officer in the student’s 
mind,” he said. 

Junior Jack Haskell said he 
had never heard about the com- 
munity service position but was 
intrigued by it, he said. 

“T think it is a great idea,” he 
said. “It would be nice to know 
that they are trying to work with 
you, not against you.” 

Haskell does not see any- 
thing but positives to the situa- 
tion, and thinks the more officers 
that do this, the better, he said. 

While there is only one com- 
munity service officer right now, 
Hare hopes his position can be a 
positive for the entire public safe- 
ty staff, he said. 

“Hopefully it will create a 
good feeling not just towards me, 
but to all of public safety,” Hare 
said. 
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HOROSCOPES | Bianmual Friday Knight Dry delights 


Weekly astrological predictions by Mia Weber | Prizes, dance parties, and doughnut-eating contests attract students 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


As your sign enters party mode, it may seem like you’re in 
prime position to play the field, but be careful. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: candy corn. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


If your biggest romantic problem is having too many op- 
tions, don’t go announcing it; you’ll make people feel bad. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: caramel apple lollypops. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) | 


It might feel like you are being stalked by paparazzi, but 
it’s just because people keep mistaking you for Lady Gaga. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Heath Bar. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Start believing all your own hype. It’s official, you are an 
adorable little muffin. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Reese’s. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


You’ve obviously been pondering that cross-country road 
trip for a while. Now is the time to embark. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Starbursts. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Your seductive, yet cold and calculating ways are perfect 
for making a conquest at the Halloween dance. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Tootsie Pops. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Make that hair appointment and book that spa day. You 
deserve it. Lucky Halloween Candy: Snickers. 
GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


One of your friends is mad at you for abandoning them; 
how could you do such a thing? 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Hershey’s with Almonds. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Proceed with caution this Halloween season. Say “no” to 
any hard-core drugs you are offered. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Three Musketeers. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Congratulations on finally learning to do your own laun- 
dry. Apply this triumph to other areas of your life. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: M&M’s. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Given your new-found fondness for tea, hold a Halloween- 
themed tea party for your neighbors. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Skittles. 


LIBRAS (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


If you were thinking of being Michael Jackson for Hallow- 
een, reconsider and find a more original idea. 
Lucky Halloween Candy: Airheads. 
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Students attend a Friday Knight Dry dance party event in Eddie’s Lounge (above), and play poker (below) on 


Friday Oct. 23. 


By Brian Healey 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College campus 
was all at once a mini-golf course, 
a shaving cream slip and slide and 
karaoke lounge on Friday, Oct. 
23, as the biannual Friday Knight 
Dry program brought students 
together to participate in events 
that encourage putting down the 
bottle for the night. 

The evening was sponsored 
mainly by Residence Life, along 
with Alcohol Task Force, RA 
Staff, and various clubs across 
campus. Students were rewarded 
for attending events in residence 
halls and in Alliot with raffle 
tickets to put toward an array of 
prizes that were handed out at the 
night’s conclusion. 

“Tt’s not just about getting 
students to be sober on the week- 
ends,” said Lou DiMasi, director 
of Residence Life and assistant 
dean of students. “It’s about try- 
ing to affect people’s decision 
making. Events like this show 
that we’re planning for success, 
and trying to get students think- 
ing differently about their college 
experience.” 

Residence Life is looking to 
provide an evening of activities 
for students to participate in and 
to provide alternatives to con- 
suming alcohol on a Friday eve- 
ning, said associate residence life 
director Brian Lee. 

Although all of Residence 
Life’s programs aim to do this, 


| Friday Knight Dry is a “super- 


sized” event that includes ex- 
tra activities and the efforts of 
all of the RA staffs, many clubs 
and groups, and other offices, he 
said. 

Friday Knight Dry has been 
going on for 15 years and with it 
comes a decrease in the number 
of alcohol related problems seen 
over the course of the night, Di- 
Masi said. 

The event is great for pro- 
moting good decision making, 
said residence director of Joyce 
Hall and co-emcee for the night, 
Katie Herbert. 

“I would definitely say that a 
lot of students-especially students 


who would usually drink-take the 
opportunity to participate in all 
the great things we have going 
on,” Herbert said. 

Joyce Hall’s event was mini- 
golf, with a different holiday 
themed hole in each wing. Ist 
floor south Hallway had a Ha- 
nukkah theme, said sophomore 
and RA, Sarah Godlewski. 

“Friday Knight Dry is an 
awesome event,” Godlewski said. 
“T hope it teaches kids that alco- 
hol isn’t really needed to have fun 
on the weekends.” 

The North Campus RA’s 
hosted a dance party in Eddie’s 
Lounge, titled “The more you 
shake the miore you make,” said 
Linnehan RA, Lauren Casey. 
There was lots of positive feed- 
back from students. 

“We hadn’t even started our 
event yet and kids were here who 
wanted to dance,” said Casey. 

First-year Ali Shappy, who 
attended the event in Joyce along 
with multiple others, said the best 
part of the night was the prizes. 

“It was fun to go to all the 
events with my friends and I re- 
ally wanted to win the camera,” 
she said. 

Other events across campus 
included the infamous shaving 
cream slip and slide in Lyons Hall, 
a “Fear Factor” style ice cream 
hotdog eating event in Pontigny, 





and a doughnut eating contest in 
the Alumni Basement. 

VITA, the student led campus 
ministry group, was one of many 
clubs and organizations across 
campus that helped out with 
planning and running an event. 
VITA’s event was the doughnut 
eating contest. 

“T love the events with food,” 
said sophomore Emily Ogilvy. 

“T just love to eat,” she said. 

The end of the night saw The 
Green Mountain Dining Room in 
Alliot Hall host two performane- 
es by the Sleepless Knights, a 
co-ed a cappella group, and Mike 
Check, the male a cappella choir. 

Following the performanc- 
es, the prizes of the night were 
handed out. The prizes, one of the 
nights main draws, were divvied 
up raffle style, with items like an 
iPod, a navigation system and gift 
cards to local establishments top- 
ping the list of giveaways. 

First-year Dennis Stanton 
who won the iPod was impressed 
with his first Friday Knight Dry 
experience. 

“T won an iPod,” he said. “I'd 
call the night a success.” 
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Student-taught yoga 
relieves stress and 
demonstrates technique 


Sophomore Emily Kimball shares her passion 


and expertise with free classes 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 


To help relieve the stress of students 
_at St. Michael’s, sophomore Emily Kimball 

offers a weekly opportunity to unwind. Ey- 
ery Wednesday at 5 and 6 p.m., Kimball, a 
certified yoga instructor, teaches free yoga 
classes in Eddie’s Lounge to anyone who 
wishes to attend. 

This is Kimball’s second year teach- 
ing yoga classes on campus. Her first class 
was taught last year to all of the Peace and 
Justice classes, after having a conversation 
with her professor, Jennie Cernosia, about 
becoming an instructor, Kimball said. 

Kimball originally taught one class 
weekly, but now, because of the number of 
students who attend, she does two classes 
every Wednesday evening, she said. Each 
class usually has about 20 people, with 
fewer people attending the 6 p.m. class. 

Having a student-taught yoga class 
on campus js beneficial, because Kimball 
is experiencing the same stress that many 
students are, and is able to more effectively 
help students cope with that stress, said 
senior Dustin Littleton, who attends Kim- 
ball’s classes every week. 

“These classes are even better quality 
than classes that you pay for,” said sopho- 
more Greta Johnson, who regularly attends 
Kimball’s classes. 

“Tt gets me through the week,” John- 
son said. 

Kimball lights incense and plays 
soothing music during her classes. It is im- 
portant that the atmosphere is relaxing, to 
ensure that everyone feels comfortable, she 
said. 

“T like to make it light and fun, but at 
the end I like it quiet, so that people can 
relax,” Kimball said. “Relaxation is a big 
part of yoga.” 

Kimball writes her own guided medi- 
tation for the end of each class. This guided 
meditation is a technique aimed at bring- 
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ing her students into 
further relaxation. It’s 
funny to watch the 


students during the 
guided meditation, 
Kimball said. 


“At first they’re 
itching and coughing, 
but by the end they’re 
still as can be,’ Kim- 
ball said. -“It’s real 
cool.” 

Kimball passed 
out a survey to the 
students of her yoga class to get feedback 
about her teaching techniques. 

“People tell me that they see my pro- 
gression as a teacher,” Kimball said. 

The yoga that Kimball teaches is simi- 
lar to the yoga Littleton was taught on a his 
trip to India last winter, he said. 

Kimball’s love for yoga began when 
she was in the eighth grade. She had tried 
every sport, but was never able to find one 
that interested her, she said. When she tried 
yoga, she knew immediately that it was 
different than any other sport she had tried, 
she added. 

“It helped me to de-stress, and cope 
with things in my life. I like how it didn’t 
focus on society’s materialism,” Kimball 
said. “I had found my niche.” 

To become certified, Kimball went 
through a 200 hour certification process 
during her senior year of high school at 
Living Yoga in Concord, N.H. This course 
included classes on meditation, the phi- 
losophy behind yoga, the history of yoga, 
and the anatomy of the body, she said. She 
also learned both the Sanskrit and English 
words for each pose, and how to adjust 
people into those poses. 

Kimball tries to practice yoga for at 
least 10 minutes every day, however, teach- 
ing yoga is very different than practicing 
on your own, she said. 

“When I do yoga on my own, I don’t 





have to think about the poses beforehand,” 
Kimball said. “I just let it flow.” 

When teaching, it is important to pay 
close attention to whether or not the stu- 
dents are doing the poses correctly, be- 
cause doing a pose incorrectly could lead 
to injury, Kimball said. 

Kimball modifies each pose to ac- 
commodate students with different levels 
of flexibility, she said: 

“Emily does a good job providing all 
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Students practice yoga (above); and sophomore yoga instructor Emily Kimball demonstrates a pose (below). 


Yoga with Emily: 


> Every Wednesday evening at 5 
p.m. and 6 p.m., in Eddie’s Lounge. 


variations of the poses,” said sophomore 
Mary Spuches, who attends Kimball’s 
classes every week. 

Kimball considered the possibility of 
starting a yoga club on campus, but be- 
cause she was alone in this effort, decided 
against it, she said. 

If Kimball were to go through with her 
efforts to establish a yoga club, she would 
have to attend weekly meetings and write 
up a constitution, she said. + 

There has never been an expressed de- 
sire for a yoga club, said Grace Kelly, Di- 
rector of Student Activities. 

“There have beén yoga sessions of- 
fered here since I can remember,” Kelly 
said. 

In the future, Kimball would like to 
have her own yoga studio, and would also 
like to travel to India, where yoga origi- 
nated, she said. 





Diwali celebration shines light on Hindu traditions 


By Jordan Kilty 
Staff Writer 


Diwali, which fell on Oct. 
17 is celebrated by Hindus, Jains 
and Sikhs. It is also known as the 
Festival of Lights because candles 
and small oil lamps lit by cotton 
wicks called diyas illuminate 
homes and shops in India, said Ja- 
son Moore, the assistant director 
of Edmundite Campus Ministry. 

“Growing up, we had candles 
everywhere in our house,” said 
political science professor Shefali 
Misra, who is from Uttar Pradesh, 
a northern province in India. “No 
part of our home was left in dark- 
ness, We were driving out the 
darkness from our lives.” 

Misra and economics pro- 
fessor Tara Natarajan, from 
Chennai, a city in southern 
India, spoke to professor Jo- 


seph Kroger’s Hindu religious 
thought class on Oct. 15. 

The holiday season, Dussehra, 
starts a few weeks before Diwali. 
She said it is a joyous celebration 
with frequent folk and theater 
performances, Misra said. 

“The culmination of this cel- 
ebratory time is Diwali,” Misra 
said. “The festive season is simi- 
lar to the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s season in the 
United States.” 

Shopping has become one of 
the most important aspects of Di- 
wali, and Indians often wait until 
the holiday to purchase new ap- 
pliances and cars, Misra said. 

“Many shops stay open be- 
cause it’s believed that if you get 
good business on the holiday, you 
will have good business for the 
year ahead,” Natarajan said. 

Gambling is also a common 


practice on Diwali, even among 
children, because it ensures pros- 
perity during the next year, Misra 
said. Diwali has become a com- 
mercialized and flashy holiday, 
she said. 

Despite its ostentation, Diwa- 
li is still family-oriented. There is 
a tradition of exchanging foods 
such as sweets, nuts and dried 
fruit with family and neighbors, 
Natarajan said. 

“My mother would make lots 
of sweets,” Natarajan said. “On 
the day of Diwali, I would take 
many servings to the neighbors 
and they would give us food in 
return.” 

Natarajan’s family had a tra- 
dition of waking up at 4 a.m., when 
it was still dark, to go outside to 
light fireworks. Each member of 
her family would take an oil bath 
to cleanse the body from evil, she 


said. 

Despite the gifts and the 
food the fireworks were always 
their favorite part of the holiday, 
Naturajan and Misra said. 

“When I was little, we would 
light sparklers and put them in 
flower pots,’ Natarajan said. “I 
would never be brave enough to 
light the noisy firecrackers my- 
self. It was a rite of passage for 
me when I could finally do that. 
I felt proud.” 

During the presentation, 
professor Kroger explained that 
Diwali myths and traditions vary 
throughout India and among Hin- 
dus, Jains and Sikhs. 

In southern India, Hindus 
commemorate Lord Krishna’s 
victory over the demon Naraka, 
while in the north, they remember 
the god Rama who returned from 
exile after 14 years, victorious 


over the demon king, Natarajan 
said. Jains mark the attainment 
of nirvana for Mahavira, the sage 
who established the central prin- 
ciples of Jainism and Sikhs cel- 
ebrate the liberation of the sixth 
Guru of Sikhism, who was im- 
prisoned for several years, Moore 
said. 

“What stood out to me the 
most was how Diwali can be 
celebrated different ways and it 
means different things to people,” 
said senior Hannah Pfeiffer. 

Light conquering darkness, 
the victory of good over evil and a 
restoration of justice and a moral 
order is universal to all religions, 
Moore said. 

“We're all looking for the 
light,” he said. 
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FRIDAY NIGHT Dry 


MidKnight Mad- 
ness took place 
on Saturday, Oct. 
24. Students 
came excited 

to participate in 
the kick-off of 
the men’s and 
women’s bas- 
ketball Seasons. 
School spirit was 
at its highest and 
rubbed off on the 
players resulting 
in outstanding 
athletic perfor- 
mances. 


Photos by Lauren Menno 
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The women’s basketball team huddles before scrimmaging eac g MidKnight he goes in for a lay-up during MidKn 
Madness. 


fe ee 2 
Junior Logan Pintka intensely goes in 


The men’s team watches the women’s team scrimmage each other at MidKnight Madness. for a lay-up during warm-ups at Mid- 
Knight Madness. 


The men’s and women’s basketball teams pu 
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Senior captain Alexis Keller takes 
a jump shot in warm-ups during 
MidKnight Madness. 





The women’s basketball 
Madness. 














ch other up before the start of MidKnight Madness. Men’s assistant coach James Sorrentine ‘08, shows off some dribbling skills 


during MidKnight Madness. 
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A real solution to the campus drinking problem: 


Lower the drinking age to 18 


recent multimedia piece 

in The Echo profiled the 
weekend morning grounds 
crew. It showed the disgust- 
ing aftermath of a weekend 
night in the townhouses, and 
profiled the people who clean 
up after us 
so that we 
can all pre- 
tend our 
collective 
Friday night 
binge leaves 
no ill ef- 
fects. Any 
reasonable 
member 
of the St. 
Michael’s 
community 
wants that kind of destruc- 
tive behavior to stop, but in 
my four years here, little to 
no progress has been made in 
moving the campus drinking 
culture toward something re- 
sembling “responsible.” 

We, as a campus commu- 
nity, should pressure our lead- 
ers to lower the legal drink- 
ing age to 18. This act would 
eliminate much of the motiva- 
tion for unhealthy drinking on 
our campus. 

The non-profit group 
Choose Responsibility  re- 
cently launched Get REAL, 
a campaign aimed at bring- 
ing together student govern- 
ment leaders to encourage 
responsibility, education, and 
leadership on alcohol issues 
at campuses nationwide. The 
campaign asks students to 
commit to drinking in a re- 
sponsible manner, college 
administrators to provide a 
safer campus environment 
and more realistic alcohol 
education, and political lead- 
ers to consider alternatives to 
the current legal drinking age 
of 21. Consider this a public 
request for our student gov- 
ernment leaders to join the 
cause. 
The simple truth is that 
current alcohol policies at St. 
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Tyler 
Machado 


Michael’s have done nothing 
to curb alcohol abuse on this 
campus. Even with the loom- 
ing threats of being sent to 
ACT} for a night or banished 
to Senior Hall for a week- 
end, unhealthy binge drink- 
ing still happens among stu- 
dents, underage and of legal 
age alike. In reality, current 
alcohol policies encourage 
underage students to drink 
highly alcoholic drinks as 
fast as possible so that secu- 
rity/police/Student Life won’t 
find anything to bust them 
for. This, of course, is also the 
most dangerous way to drink 
and contributes to most of the 
alcohol problems on this cam- 
pus. 

Events like Friday Night 
Dry don’t help matters ei- 
ther. We’re given a con- 
descending message from 
college officials that stigma- 
tizes all drinking — even 
if it’s done responsibly and 
moderately. That stigma only 
increases the motivation for 
students to binge drink, again, 
in covert. 

An 18-year-old drinking 
age would allow college cam- 
puses like this one to provide 
open, public spaces for drink- 
ing. Students would no longer 
have to hide their drinking, or 
drink massive amounts in a 
short time. A more relaxed at- 
mosphere, where students can 
drink without fear of getting 
in trouble, would cut down on 
many of the dangerous drink- 
ing behaviors we see now. Of 
course it wouldn’t eliminate 
binge drinking and its associ- 
ated effects, but it would allow 
campus authorities to focus 
more attention on people who 
are actually being destruc- 
tive, instead of wasting time 
writing up an otherwise well- 
behaved student just for car- 
rying a 12-pack up a stairwell 
in Lyons. 

Additionally, allowing 
young adults to drink at an 
earlier age would cut down 


on the rebellious allure that 
underage drinking currently 
provides. Let’s face it: having 
the drinking age at 21 does 
nothing to keep alcohol out 
of the hands of 18 to 20-year- 
olds, and has done nothing to 
cut down on alcohol-related 
deaths and injuries in that age 
group. It’s only added a stig- 
ma of ‘“forbiddenness” that 
encourages’ binge drinking 
among underage people. Giv- 
ing people the ability to con- 
sume alcohol at an earlier age 
would encourage mature, re- 
sponsible drinking, and would 
reduce the numbers of people 
binge drinking out of rebellion 
or to avoid repercussions. 

However, it has to be said 
that if we want a lower drink- 
ing age, we the students must 
take more responsibility our- 
selves, and not just complain 
to college and political lead- 
ers. The way students act 
here after a few drinks is a 
ringing endorsement to bring 
back Prohibition, not to make 
the drinking age fairer. We 
all want to be able to drink 
legally at age 18, but to attain 
that goal we’ll have to show 
the outside world that people 
our age can drink responsi- 
bly, without hurting others, 
trashing our campus, or being 
generally obnoxious and im- 
mature. 

Everyone has to shoulder 
some of the blame for the toxic 
drinking culture on this, and 
other, campuses. To create an 
environment of responsible 
drinking and ensure fairness 
in alcohol policies nationwide 
and at home, we all have to 
work together. 





Tyler Machado is a senior 
journalism major. E-mail him 
at kmachado@smcvt.edu 
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Empty Chair 
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I once had a doll named Baby Tumble Surprise. 


She would do just that, she would tumble. Her namesake defined her abilities. 
She lived up to what we expected — until the batteries died. 


Tonight, I arrive home only to come face-to-face with the cardboard box of 
doom; the box that epitomizes every mistake I’ve made. It mocks me. “You will 
never move on..This is me. Call me Hinder. I shall hinder you forever.” Con- 
niving, unjust, but I have no choice but to oblige. Our relationship is doomed 
from the start. Entrapment. You are not my friend. You exist only to bring me 
down. You're just as bad as those substances I used to evoke transcendence: 
subliminal, euphoric, pure unadulterated transcendence. You two should hang 
out. Both so promising, emanating escape (you acknowledge and let me over- 
come my ways, you introduced me to them), but both of you fuckers bring me 
down. I’m sorry I let you though. I am static. I am a doll that tumbles because 
the control demands her to do so. 


We are hindered by our ability to be controlled by the mechanical. 


Alanna Young is a first-year exploratory student. E-mail her at 
ayoung3(@smcvt.edu. 
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Vaccines: 


mericans love getting 
juiced on vaccinations. 
No sooner had the 


word “swine” been uttered in as- 
sociation with “flu” than the entire 
country held its collective breath 

to find out how 


Sake oe. Long. everyone 
EDITOR would have to 
wait before they 

could inject 

their muscles 


with the latest 
anti-viral medi- 
cal potion. 

But where 
did this obses- 
sion come from, 
and why do we 
believe vaccines 
are the answers 
to all our health problems? Few 
people have taken the time to an- 
alyze the actual risks of this out- 
break and the actual effectiveness 
of the vaccine. In a recent article 
in the Atlantic, “Does the Vac- 
cine Matter?” Shannon Brownlee 
and Jeanne Lenzer raise provoca- 
tive arguments against America’s 
race to conquer illness. It is an 
understandable desire, but this 
eagerness is not always benefi- 
cial. We incorrectly assume that 
everything we hear is the truth, 
which is the fault not only of our 
consumer-hungry media outlets 
but of our own lazy news con- 
sumption. If we actually do our 
homework, we will see that the 
vaccine has not undergone suf- 
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Untitled 
By Kasey Ladd 


Black pillar, 


a crack caterpillars up. 


Intimidating shadow, 


a mendacious reflection looms. 


HE Naked Due 


trés chic! 


ficient testing to prove effective- 
ness. Public health officials, ac- 
cording to the article, “feel they 
must offer something, and these 
drugs are the only possible rem- 
edies at hand.” 

Where are these demands 
coming from? The government, 
which creates reserves of vaccina- 
tions, may be partly at fault in this 
national obsession. As the article 
says, the government has spent 
over $3 billion stockpiling mil- 
lions of doses of antiviral drugs 
to prevent HIN1. Complementing 
this fact, Brownlee and Lenzer 
point out, is the U.S.’s response 
to the far more deadly bird flu in 
2005, during which Congress ap- 
proved $1.8 billion to stockpile 
Tamiflu and Relenza. One reason 
for such interest in Tamiflu might 
have been Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld’s relationship 
with the Tamiflu patent holder, 
Gilead Sciences, in which he held 
millions of dollars worth of stock, 
and which saw a 50 percent rise 
in stock that year. Or perhaps it’s 
just a coincidence. 

But when people are getting 
unnecessary vaccinations, it only 
causes new resistant virus strains, 
which means a whole new round 
of vaccinations must be created 
and issued. The cycle is endless. 
Although there is a similar cycle 
involved in other viral treatments, 
such as for AIDS, I believe that 
in certain cases, drug resistance 
must be accepted as a means of 


prolonging the lives of people 
who would certainly die other- 
wise. But in the case of influenza, 
the people who are benefitting 
most from the vaccine are those 
that would fare well without it; 
mainly, young, healthy people. 
Contrary to popular belief, flu 
vaccines are not terribly effective 
in elderly people. Vaccines are 
supposed to trigger immune re- 
sponses so that when faced with 
an actual viral intrusion, the body 
is able to react swiftly and effec- 
tively. The immune systems of 
elderly people are unable to react 
in this manner, with or without 
vaccinations. 

There is a golden glow 
shrouding flu vaccinations, a be- 
lief that they save so many lives 
every year, but in reality, there is 
no such evidence to support this. 
In fact, as Brownlee and Lenzer 
explain, in years that there have 
been severe vaccination short- 
ages, the mortality rate has not 
increased at all. 

However, it’s not our fault 
that we’re terrified by this idea of 
the “swine flu.” Even if the chanc- 
es of infection are slim, once the 
media get their hands on such a 
story, they run with it. Unless we 
do our own research, we are left 
with no choice but to believe any 
situation is as dire as the media 
portrays. Creating a culture of 
fear is a means of control. If atten- 
tion is surrounding H1N1, people 
are ignoring everything else go- 











Kasey Ladd is a junior philosophy major. 
You can reach her at kladd@smcvt.edu 
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ing on in the world. The authority 
we give to media and government 
should not supersede our own in- 
vestigation for truth. We should 
focus our energies on providing 
access to drugs that have proven 
effectiveness, and try to promote 
these where people are still dy- 
ing of diseases that have been all 
but eradicated in the US. Maybe 
we’ll get HINI, but the vaccine 
does little more than any placebo. 
If that’s okay with you, great. But 
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be informed before you get juiced 
up. 


Molly is a senior journalism ma- 
jor. You can reach her at mbar- 
rett@smcyt.edu. 





Authority hinders freedom 


ccording to Merriam- 
Webster, authority is 
“power to influence or 


command thought, opinion, or be- 
havior.” In the United States, we 
are given the freedom of speech 
as stated in the first amendment. 
Doesn’t this seem a tad contradic- 
tory? If we are given, at birth, the 
ability to coordinate our thoughts 
with our own 
definition of 
freedom, then 
why is there this 
myth of authori- 
ty commanding 
our thoughts, 
opinions and 
behaviors? 
Throughout 
our lives, we 
are given strict 
guidelines as to 
what we can and 
cannot do, how to act, what to say, 
who to believe and admire. For 
example, when attending school, 
at any age, we are given certain 
texts that demonstrate the history 
and foundation of our country. 
These texts however, are written 
from a Eurocentric point of view, 
leaving little leeway to compre- 
hend any other side of the story. 
When I was younger, Christo- 
pher Columbus was the best thing 
since sliced bread. We even got a 
holiday named after him. We, as 
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Americans came to admire good 
old Columbus. However, he killed 
thousands of Native Americans in 
his conquest. 

I have found being “indepen- 
dent” means being as independent 
as you can by following boundar- 
ies that, although invisible, are the 
hardest to destroy. Life becomes a 
menacing power struggle of the 
individual against society. There 
is the idea that we can live life at- 
tempting to break free, to become 
completely individual, or we can 
submit to these forces. I’ve found 
through my own trials and tribu- 
lations that sometimes, it’s just 
easier to submit. Professors say 
that if you’re having trouble, to 
come talk to them, the door is al- 
ways open. However, since they 
are an authoritative figure and 
your opinion is automatically set 
at a lower value than theirs, are we 
ever really heard? This sentiment 
of subordination has the connota- 
tion of defeat and is condescend- 
ing. To take this a step further, 
the Catholic church is a corrupt 
institution with a permanent hi- 
erarchy. The masses are blind 
followers to this institution and 
are subordinate in many ways to 
those who hold the power within 
the organization. Everyone who 
follows believes salvation will 
come in time, so they turn their 


eye to the corruption that is held 


within. People become subordi- 
nate in their attempt to reach God 
and have guidance in the realm 
of spirituality. What happens 
when the world realizes we are 
governed by the exact forces that 
we live amongst: the human race? 
Aren’t we all the same? So why 
do we submit? 

There is a direct hierarchy 
in institutions that I believe to 
be faulty. Too much power in the 
hands of certain individuals can 
be cataclysmic, and not enough 
power causes chaos; but when 
do we have the chance to actu- 
ally be free as guaranteed in the 
first amendment? Are our rights a 
fundamental illusion we use as a 
security blanket to believe we are 
individual? When will we strip 
ourselves of this blanket that is no 
longer keeping us warm and say 
we’ve had enough? 





Rachel is a senior journalism ma- 
Jor. You can reach her at rallen@ _- 
smevt.edu. : 
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Say no to Daylight Saving 


n Sunday, Nov. 1, the United 
(= government will once 

again bring its iron fist down 
upon its innocent citizens and force them 
to change their clocks for the end of day- 
light saving time (DST). Let’s be honest, 
the cycle of misery that DST leaves in its 
wake never really “ends;” it just keeps 
happening year after year. 

I have been 
fighting vigilantly 
against the  tyr- 
anny of DST for 
the majority of my 
life. The harrowing 
memories of miss- 
ing the morning 
school bus, the day 
after changing the 
clocks in elemen- 
tary and middle 
school, due to the 
disruption of my bi- 
ological clock, still 
haunt me. Although I no longer have to 
worry about missing the bus (seriously- 
I literally chased it down the road to no 
avail several times), the two times a year 
when I am strong-armed into changing 
my clocks are, without fail, incredibly 
miserable and irritating. 

Last year, I forgot about DST and 
ended up going to Sunday brunch at what 
I thought was 11 a.m. but wasn’t. I was 
hungry and angry; a lethal combination. I 
was hungry because the clock said it was 
11 a.m. and I hadn’t eaten since the night 
before; I was angry because time should 
be sacred. Why are people so willing to 
sit by and let the powers that be change 
the time whenever they want? 

Time is a human concept to begin 
with. The Earth will still spin on its axis 
and rotate around the sun at the same 
rate, regardless of whether or not anyone 
is keeping track. In my eyes, time is com- 
pletely meaningless if it changes twice a 
year. At this point in history, seeing as 
there have been numerous adjustments to 
the DST formula over time, I doubt that 
anyone out there really knows what day, 
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FREE 


' Dj Capsules Comme Cl (house): 


Lift (Burlington) 9 p.m. FREE 


General Lee (rock): Red Square 


(Burlington) 8 p.m. FREE 


The Dirt Farmers (country): Muddy 
Waters (Burlington) 9 p.m. FREE 








$25 


‘Hym Sing: First United Methodist 
Church (Burlington) 12:15 p.m. 


month, year or hour it really is. 

DST began its reign of terror in 
America in 1918. Officially, DST started 
as an effort to conserve electricity and as 
a way for farmers to get an “extra” hour 
of daylight to do their farmer business. 
If you ask me, DST is a corrupt and out- 
dated byproduct dreamed up in a shady 
back room by the greedy and conniving 
agriculture-mafia of yesteryear. It is just 
another classic example of how we as 
citizens simply go along with ludicrous 
and sinister ideas just because the gov- 
ernment mandates that we do so. 

Recently, President Obama an- 
nounced that he was toying with the idea 
of lengthening the American school day 
and shortening summer vacations. Edu- 
cation Secretary Arne Duncan stated that 
the current school day and summer va- 
cation schedule is based on an out-dated 
agrarian economy. Aside from the fact 
that going through with this diabolical 
scheme would crush the souls of innocent 
school children everywhere, it would just 
be such a blatant display of hypocrisy. 

If the agrarian way is so outdated 
that it needs to be removed from the pub- 
lic education system, than it really has no 
place on the calendar at all. 

One ray of hope is that not every 
country and actually not even every state 
(well played Hawaii and Arizona) bows 
to the pressure to tinker with time. Per- 
haps if we all rally together and refuse to 
change our clocks this year the madness 
will end someday. I am usually met with 
scorn when I express my views on DST. I 
implore you, please don’t laugh, or write 
me off as a crazy person. Just think about 
it; time is arguably the building block of 
society, ask yourself if it is really worth 
compromising. 





Mia Weber is a junior journalism major. 
You can contact her at mweber@smcvt. 
edu or check out her blog at sopresh. 
blogspot.com 
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Jah Red (Latin soul): 1/2 Lounge (Burlington) 
101 Thursdays with Pres and DJ Dan: Raspu- 


ji 4 Anthony Santor Group (jazz): Radio Bean 


: : : 5 Bonjour-Hi! (eclectic DJs): Red Square 

Saturday 10/38 

‘Bearquarlum, Operation: Queen (rock, folk): Don Giovanni: Roxy Cinemas 
ectar’s (Burlington) 9 p.m. $7 

Envy with Mr. Tagteam (electro): Green 

Room (Burlington) 10 p.m, FREE 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Higher 
Ground (South Burlington) 9 p.m., 11:45 p.m. 


West Africa Dance and Drum 
Festival: Burlington City Hall 
Auditorium 2 p.m. $15-17 


(Burlington) 12:30 p.m. 








Friday Knight Dry 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
Seniors Michelle Johnson (from left), Brynn O’Neil, Sarah Maslak and Elizabeth MacPhee 
sing karaoke at Friday Knight Dry on Oct. 23. 














Photo by 
Students play blackjack in the Vermont Room during Friday Knight Dry. 


Friday 10/30 
Masques: UVM Recital Hall (Burlington) 
7:30 p.m. $20-25 




















Higher Ground (South Burlington) 8:30 p.m. 
$9/12 5 
Argentinean Tango: Salsalina Studio 


_ Break Silense (hip-hop): Club 
_ Metronome (Burlington) 9 p.m. 
es $10/15 


- Z Kareoke...with a Twist: Lift 
(Monday 10/0 


(Burlington) 9 p.m. FREE 

Laughter Yoga: Miller Communica- 
"Herbal Clinic: City Market 
: (Burlington) 4-7 p.m, FREE 


tion and Recreation Center 
(Burlington) FREE 
| Ilusion of Joy (rock); Radio Bean 
5:30 p.m. FREE 
_ Afro-Brazilian Percussion 
Class: Switchback Brewery 
(Burlington) 6-7:30 p.m. FREE 








| 
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CALENDAR 





Upcoming Events 


Thursday 10/29 

International Development Careers Quest: Center for Women and 
Gender 12-1 p.m. 

MOVE: Baked Love 4-7 p.m. 

Mass in French: Chapel 4:30 p.m. 

Expressive Collage: Center for Women and Gender 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


Friday 10/30 
UVM/St. Michael’s Contradance: VT Billings North Lounge 
(Burlington) 7-9 p.m. $5 donations encouraged 


Saturday 10/31 
MOVE: Trick or Treat for the Food Shelf 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
Halloween Dance: 10 p.m.-1 a.m. tickets $5 in advance, $10 at door 


Sunday 11/01 
Solemnity of All Saints, mass: Chapel 4:30 p.m. 


Monday 11/02 

Day of the Dead: Alliot 11:45 p.m.-12:15 p.m. 

All Souls, mass: Chapel 4:30 p.m. 

Classism: Can We Talk?: McCarthy Arts Center 7 p.m. 


Tuesday 11/03 

Library Research Workshop: Library 246 4:30-5:30 p.m. 

Student Performance Recital: UVM Recital Hall (Burlington) 1 p.m. 
FREE 


Wednesday 11/04-Saturday 11/07 
“The School for Scandal”: The FlynnSpace (Burlington) 7 p.m. admis- 
sion is FREE but tickets are required 


Friday 11/06 

MOVE, Best Buddies Artistic Abilities Art Show: International 
Commons, 5-7 p.m. 

Galactic Bowling: Sponsored by the Student Association, buses leave 
at 7:45 p.m. and return at 10:30 p.m. FREE 





Saturday October 31, 2009 
102M to 1AM In Tarrant 
Tickets on sale in Affiot: 
Oct.26-30th 
11AM-1 PM and SPM-7PM 
Late Night Food 10 PM to 2AM 


* No backpacks or re-entry 
Sponsored by: Mens and Womens Lacrosse and the Senior Class 








Have something to say or an event to promote? Send columns and calendar 
items to jdillon2@smcvt.edu or defender@smcvt.edu 








Basil Pesto Chicken 
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jan istand d Delight tae Sausage Alfredo Supreme 


v England’ ‘Baked Ham, Cob Smoked’ Bacar Freshly Cut Broccoli & 










Med, $13.50 1g.$16.95 =" 


~ Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breds!, -Roosted Red eons ee 
_ Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red ee with Gopal Geer 


Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot llalian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola, Cheese i 


Creamy Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Spitth White Mush- 
rooms, Fresh Plum Tomatoes, Hof Italian Sausage ‘with Gorgonzola 


nok eas e Med! 13.50. Lg. $16.95 












~ Pesto Feta Mediterranean 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Sun Dried Tomatoes; Red On Ns, Afichoke aD 





“with Feta Cheese ss 


Fresh Mushroom Florentine : . 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red ions, White 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Os nip 


Exotic Greek Island. : 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red ( 
Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek 








a «Sip | Cheese ‘ 
"Buffalo Chicky. 2 rh, ; - 
Tomato Texos Hot See Spicy ‘Chicken Breast, F ea Sliced Red «>. Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu eshte aes i St cocen Sor ete elir vomenes 
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Teh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Suen eal Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red heaueaee Soe nee Mornoted Ati ioke 
‘Chicken BBQ Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese - 5 
Asian Thai Vegetarian 


Marifiated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Asian Thai Chicken 


oosted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 







-Leonai do's Works. Med, $14.25 Lg. $17.95 

Italian Pepperoni: New England Boked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly 
Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California 
Lal Black Olives : 


- Leonardo's Basics 


_ Medi$9.95 Lg. $12. 75 
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Holian Pepperoni’ 










3 Tomato Sauce & Cheese Hot Wallon 
of Halian Sausage 
Alfredo Sauce & Cheese ‘ Fresh Ground Western Beef 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese ‘ ~ ee Bacon 
se Mar jated Chicken Breast 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese « - 2" New England Baked Hom 
Thal Peanut Sauce & Cheese + ©" Anchovy Filets 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Regular White Crust pe Freshly Cut Broccoli 
Made with King Arthur Flour 7 Wy ars > Fresh White’ Mushrooms 
Extra Thin White Crust — rs ; ~* © Fresh Green Spinach 
Made with King Arthur Flour Orang’ ; »,” | Freshly Sliced Eggplant 
Extra Thick White Crust Wnetteg a , Freshly Sliced Red Onions 
Made with King Arthur ee "our R. 
New Organic Wheat Crust “ (Med. add .50 Lg. add 75), a 
Made with Certified Organic King Arthur Flour be 


“ The Party Pak (Serves 10) %<$4400 A 
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Gn af Marinated Chicken Breas! with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
ad Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


‘Pizza Toppings 


Med. $1.50ea Lg. $1,75e; 


Sides, Salis & Drinks Gem 


: : “Fresh Roasted” Chicken Wings (Regular, Hot, BBQ, eas i 
cc 4 5 Single:(10) $7.25 * Double (20) $13,50 + Double/Double (40) $25.00. * 


rs | | Garlic $3.75 Cheesy $4.75 


Pepsi, Diet Pepsi, Mountain Dew, Sierra Mist, Aquafina 











Thoi Peonut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White MushrociWsRedOnioft 
Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes A A 


Vegetarian Works Med. $13.50Lg.$16 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mu: 


* 





Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 

Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 

Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 

Roasted Red Peppers 

Freshly Chopped Garlic 

California Black Olives 

Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

Marinated Artictioke Hearts 

Italian Gorgonzola Cheese 

Greek Feta Cheese 

Vegan Soy Cheese 

Grated Parmesan Cheese 

Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 
MC/Visa/Amex/Dise. 


Burlington: 
862-7700 
South Burlington: 


951-9000 
Order Online! 
i: www. leonardosonline 


pe hat Pe 







Fresh Salads 
Garden $4.75 Greek $5.75 
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INTRAMURALS 





Economic struggles hit St. Michael’s intramurals 
Students frustrated with poor quality of provided equipment 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Staff Writer 


Worn-out softballs and flat basketballs 
have put a damper in the intramural sports 
on campus, according to several students. 

“T’ve sent e-mails to Marcel (Cho- 
quette) with complaints about the lack of 
equipment and personnel,” said junior Joe 
Leuci. “He told us there was someone out 
there, although two softball teams were 
unable to find the person from the depart- 
ment.” 

There is definitely a need for new 
equipment for every intramural sport. 
Leuci said he bring’s his own when he can 
because of the lack of quality. 

Students have requested more ways to 
communicate with intramural staff. Intra- 
mural participants want to be able to get 
their ideas across faster and easier, said se- 
nior Jake Stamas, diving team captain. 

“Tt could be better if there was a sug- 
gestion box, or a place to send e-mails,” 
Stamas said. 

Students want to be heard when they 
have an issue or idea, Stamas said. 

“There should be a way for students 
to be able to vote which sports should be 
added,” Leuci said. “I would like to see 
football included.” 


Intramural Spotlight 


Favorite sport: 

Soccer 

Favorite athlete: 

Thierry Henry 

Favorite movie: 

Step Brothers 

Last song listened to on 
iPod: “Going Back to Cali” 
- Notorious B.1.G. 


2 








Dylan Martell 


Mighty Ducks, Indoor Soccer 





= 





“There have been limited 
softballs and intramural 
staffing, and the equipment 
has been terrible.” 

Joe Leuci ‘12 


intramural softball player 


The school’s administration and Board 
of Trustees forms the budget for intramu- 


tals each year. The economic recession, . 


however, has kept the budget a constant 
figure in recent years, said Marcel Cho- 
quette, director of the intramural and rec- 
reational department. 

“T give them what my needs are from 
year to year and I’ve always tried to work 
within that number,” Choquette said. 

Choquette refused to share the actual 
department’s budget, although he said it’s 
been a constant lump sum for the past four 
to five years. 

“The athletic department has been very 
supportive of any ventures that we have for 
our intramurals,” Choquette said. 

Students have also had a complaint 
about not receiving championship T-shirts. 

“We played and were supposed to get 


T-shirts and we haven’t gotten them,” said 
junior Sory Coulibaly. 

The T-shirt’s were given out about 
three years ago, but additional expenses 
within the intramural department have 
caused financial instability. The depart- 
ment hasn’t been able provide them in re- 
cent years, Choquette said. 

“We invest a lot of money into our in- 
structors that deal with all of our yoga and 
aerobics classes,” Choquette said. “Even 
though students pay a small fee to be in- 
volved, it only covers a very small part of 
our expense.” 

Students also requested upgraded 
equipment in other areas. One area the de- 
partment is trying to upgrade is floor hock- 
ey goals, Choquette said. 

The department provides lower-end 
quality materials to keep within the bud- 
get. The softball incident was fixed when it 
came up, according to Choquette. 

“So many kids bring their own equip- 
ment that we just haven’t upgraded,” Cho- 
quette said. 

“We generally use what the school 
supplies, but the equipment is pretty beat 
up,” Stamas said. “They could get new 
balls for all the sports and maybe new nets 
for soccer.” 

Even the inexpensive equipment has 



















en 


Dylan Martell is a first-year with a major in mechanical engineering. Martell is 
from Milton, Vt., and played soccer at Rice Memorial High School in South Burling- 
ton, Vt. Martell is also a member of the Vermont Air National Guard. 


caused problems, especially in softball, 
Leuci said. 

“There have been limited softballs 
and intramural staffing and the equipment 
has been terrible,” Leuci said. “When there 
wasn’t a softball we tried to use the broken 
ones, but were unsuccessful.” 

The department is willing to accom- 
modate ideas and interests as long as they 
aren’t fiscally draining and the department 
can staff the activities, Choquette said. 

“Tt’s unfortunate with the softball 
equipment that with a little water they rip,” 
Choquette said. “That’s just the way it is. 
In terms of floor hockey, we do supply 
equipment.” 

Students will stop by to suggest differ- 
ent activities and programs to offer, Cho- 
quette said. 

“Unfortunately in any type of industry 
or any institution program, it takes time to 
make change happen,” Choquette said. 

For every athletic problem solved, 
others are created. Tough financial times 
have frozen athletic budgets, making it 
tougher to provide for our students, Cho- 
quette said. 

“T really don’t anticipate that changing 
until we get through this little economic 
burp that we’re experiencing in society,” 
Choquette said. 


Intramural Update 





Indoor Soccer 








































FC Bordello 


Favorite artist: Purple League Women’s League 
John Mayer Team Team 
Favorite food: | Kansas City Shuffle 
Fried dough and 
. Team Hardass 
fried clams 
Favorite intramural | Jeam Super: Duper 
sport: Team 6 
Soccer FC Duran Duran 

















Gold League 





Team 


Record 





Black League 


Team 





Joyce United 3-41 











Dem Boys 3-4 


Mighty Ducks 








Gunners 


Brosey Altidore 






Super Troopers 
The Mike’s 




















JenKem 





Team 5 














Mighty Ducks wrap up regular season with win 


By Matt DiVenere 
Sports Editor 


The indoor soccer regular season wrapped up 
with an offensive showcase put on by the Mighty 
Ducks as they picked up the win 13-6 against The 
Mike’s on Oct. 22. 

In a game filled with young talent, the Mighty 
Ducks showed their offensive prowess as Dylan 
Martell and Alex Ensby each blasted early goals 
right past The Mike’s goalkeeper first-year Jake 
Delahunt. The Mike’s quickly responded with 
back-to-back powerful goals as first-year Mike 
Borneman and first-year Conor Good blasted net- 
ters right past goalie first-year Tyler Pearl. How- 
ever, due to illness and a goalie out to dinner with 
his sister, The Mike’s were never able to stay in 
the game due to their lack of bench players. The 
Mike’s played five players against four the entire 
game due to a lack of depth. 

“We got pretty tired pretty quickly,” Good said 
of his teammates. 

As The Mike’s worked to keep their breath, 
fresh legs from the Mighty Ducks and lock-down 
defense led to numerous scoring opportunities. 


When Martell tallied his second goal of the 
half, The Mike’s chose to switch goaltenders from 
Delahunt to Borneman. Later in the game, Borne- 
man gave way to Good as he attempted to slow 
down the offensive storm of the Mighty Ducks. 

“Tt was tough without [Neil] Kelly here as our 
goalie,” Good said about his team’s goal keeping 
blunders. 

The Mighty Ducks took a 7-3 lead into half- 
time and never looked back. Two quick goals at the 
start of the second half by Mighty Ducks first-year 
John Maxfield followed by two beautiful goals 
scored by first-year Matt Connely put the Mighty 
Ducks up 11-3. 

“We have a lot of guys on the team that can put 
the ball in the net,” Pearl said. “If we play up to our 
capabilities, we can do really good things.” 

In an act of pure determination, Good netted 
three quick goals to give him four on the night but 
it was all too little too late. The final score was 
13-6. 

Looking towards the playoffs, Pearl believes 
the Mighty Ducks can go pretty far. 

“Our one loss was a close game,” he said. “We 
feel like we can beat anyone in our division.” 





Photo by Lauren Menno 


The Mike’s first-year Michael Duku goes for a header while Mighty 
Ducks goaltender first-year Tyler Pearl and defenders first-year Andrew 
DuPrat (left) and first-year Al Kenworthy (right) look on. 
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SPORTS 


A tribute to the fall senior athletes 


By Madeleine Cave 
Fact Checker 


Every year, sports teams 
dedicate one of their final games 
to their graduating seniors. This 
year, the field hockey, women’s 
soccer and men’s soccer teams 
celebrated the end of 11 senior- 
athletes’ collegiate careers. The 
trio of teams all played on Satur- 
day Oct. 24. 

For their senior day, field 
hockey coach Carla Hesler kept 
the team focused on playing 
the game, while the underclass- 

“men contributed with posters 
and thank you gestures for the 
seniors. For Hesler, Senior Day 
isn’t really a goodbye, it’s more 
of a thank you for making a four- 
year commitment to the team, she 
said. The field hockey team lost 
its final game against Franklin 
Pierce, 2-1. 

The team is graduating seven 
seniors; Kaitlin Koffink, Kate 
Higgins, Desiree Biron, Molly Di- 
Masi, Laura Heil, Kemi Brewster 
and Lynsey Nally. These seven 
players were very influential for 
the rest of the team, Hesler said. 
She’s sure that because of that 
core influence, the juniors will 


Men’s tennis team swinging 
for a healthy spring season 


By Jen Merrihew 
Staff Writer 


The surprisingly mild 
Sat., Oct. 17, brought the sun 
and the St. Anselm Hawks to 
St. Michael’s College in the 
double-header match. Follow- 
ing the women, the men took 
the court, and were forced to 
forfeit some of their matches 
because NCAA paperwork re- 
quired for the contest was not 
complete. 

“Two of our guys weren’t 
eligible for our first match,” 
said junior Ryan Magee. 

One of those players was 
first-year Dennis Stanton, 
who said there was a prob- 
lem with the NCAA receiving 
his SAT scores. The team be- 
lieved it would be good to go 
but a sparse number of play- 
ers resulted in a 6-3 loss to the 
Hawks. 

Senior Adam Brezinsky 
and Magee, were suffering 
from injuries and illnesses. 
Although Magee’s previous 
issues with his knee haven’t 
been holding him back, his 
mononucleosis has. 

Even though he was pre- 
pared for the fall match, he felt 
extremely lethargic, he said. 

“T found out about a month 
ago that I had mono,” Magee 
said. 

Brezinsky had ACL sur- 
gery, and then fractured his 
kneecap, both of which should 
be healthy in time for their 
heavy spring season, he said. 
He spends time every day 


easily step up to the plate next 
year. 

Senior captain Kaitlin 
Koffink is going to miss the team 
a lot, she said. She’s been play- 
ing field hockey for 11 years and 
knows it won’t be an easy adjust- 
ment to not be playing, she said. 

“Being a part of this team 
for four years has allowed me to 
make some of my best friends 
here at St. Michael’s,” Koffink 
said.“This team is like a family 
and I am really going to miss ev- 
eryone.” 

Even though it is sad to be 
finishing her final season, Koffink 
said that she had a great four years 
at St. Michael’s. 

“T am proud to have been a 
part of this team and I encourage 
everyone to play like it’s their last 
day every day,” Koffink said. 

Men’s soccer coach James 
Franklin said that his seniors 
wouldn’t have wanted to have 
a blown up and emotional cer- 
emony. The main event of the day 
for them was preparing to take on 
New Haven. 

“We will remain focused on 
giving our seniors the best day 
they can possibly have, and that 
means preparing to beat our op- 
ponent,” Franklin said. 


working his knee so it will be 
in top form come the spring, he 
added. 

Because of Brezinsky’s 
injuries, his roommate, senior 
Craig Lindabery, has been 
working especially hard. 

“Craig was going all out,” 
said Stanton about Lindabery’s 
performance on Sat. 

Along with Lindabery’s 
persistence, the team is ener- 
gized about its first-year pres- 
ence. 

Both seniors agreed that 
the underclassmen would grow 
this season, forming a really 
good team. 

This will be Lizzo’s fifth 
year as head coach, and he 
said that this young team was 
not a surprise to him. 

Lizzo is optimistic that 
recalling the team he started 
with as a new coach, was also 
weighted with underclassmen. 
He feels that this is a “sec- 
ond generation” for the team, 
which will be able to be built 
up like last time. 

“It’s nice to have new 
blood,” Lizzo said. 

Stanton has been doing 
well in practices, Lindabery 
said. It made the unfortunate 
incident surrounding his ineli- 
gibility frustrating. 

Stanton said he was both- 
ered, but it appeared that just 
gave him more drive for the 
spring season. 

“Seeing the guys play 
made me want to play,” said 
Stanton. He said that all of the 


set backs only made the team 
play that much harder. 

Magee said he was ready 
to play after only one game in 
the fall. 

“When we get to the 
spring we should be a really 
good team,” he said. 

Brezinsky can’t wait to get 
back on the court. His injuries 
this fall only lengthened his 
time off, as he was abroad last 
spring, forcing him to miss that 
whole season as well, he said. 

Lindabery and Stanton 
have a similar mind set when 
it comes to the new season, vo- 
calizing their desire to make the 





“T am proud to have been a 
part of this team and I encour- 
age everyone to play like it’s 
their last day every day.” 


Kaitlin Koffink ‘10 
field hockey captain 


Senior captain Jason Burnett 
was slightly put off by the condi- 
tions of his final home game, he 
said. The men’s team played their 
final home game on the grass 
field, which has no PA system or 
bleachers, he said. Burnett would 
have wanted to play his final 
home game on the turf, which is 
their actual home field. 

However, Burnett is glad to 
have played with this team. 

“The last four years have 
been a great journey, I have 
learned a lot about myself and 
about life,” he said. “I can only 
hope that in the last year as being 
captain I have made as great of an 
impact on my teammates as they 
have made on me.” 

Junior Blake Schill knows 
it’s going to be hard for him to say 
goodbye to the seniors this year 


because he’s been playing with 
Burnett since they were young, 
he said. 

“Tt is always tough to let 
seniors go especially when you 
have been playing with them for 
three years,” he said. 

Schill knows that playing a 
college sport is a once-in-a-life- 
time experience. 

“Every time you talk to an 
alumni or someone who played 
sports in college you always hear 
them say ‘cherish it because be- 
fore you know it, it will be over,’ 
and I know all of these guys are 
feeling that way now,” Schill 
said. 

The situation is bittersweet 
for the players. In some ways the 
day marks the end of a lifelong 
career and commitment, but for 
others it’s a day that they’ve al- 
ways known would come. 

“You never want to see your 
career come to an end after all the 
time you have invested growing 
up, but at some point we must put 
ourselves into the real world and 
experience the thought of hang- 
ing up the boots,” Schill said. 

Franklin is extremely proud 
of his seniors, he said. They’ve 
put the future of the team in good 
hands. 


The men’s team is also grad- 
uating Jared Berry and Joe Rug- 
gieri alongside Burnett. 

The women’s soccer team 
played in their second-to-last 
conference game, barely falling 
to New Haven in an overtime loss 
of 2-1. 

Alicia Baxter is the only 
graduating senior on the women’s 
soccer team. She’s somewhat sad 
that she doesn’t have anyone to 
share the day with, but at the same 
time, she knows the transition into 
next season will be a smooth one 
because of the already-standing 
leadership on the team. 

For her, the past four years 
have been somewhat ofa struggle. 
She tore her ACL in her second to 
last game of her junior season and 
has been working hard for the last 
nine months to get back and heal 
before her senior year season, 
she said. This accomplishment is 
what she’s proud of the most. 

“Being able to play in col- 
lege and see how proud my father 
has been of me for playing defi- 
nitely means something,” Baxter 
said. “Finishing my final season 
will be a big accomplishment for 
me and knowing that I was able 
to finish it through will be a great 
feeling.” 





~ By Jen Merrihew™ ~~~ 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s basketball 


teams are the only teams on cam- 
pus to offer scholarships for their 
athletes. The scholarships pay for 
room and board, tuition, plus the 
cost of books. 
bers of other teams feeling under- 
valued. 


This leaves mem- 


Due to NCAA guidelines, the 


school is allotted money for 20 
scholarships in the Athletic Depart- 
ment, said senior associate athletic 
director Zaf Bludevich. Funds are 
split equally between the men’s and 
women’s basketball teams based on 
institutional decisions, he said. 


“It’s all budgetary,” he said. 


playoffs, which they’ve done 
every year, Lindabery said. 
While many sports only 
play a single season, the tennis 
team plays two. 
“The school likes to fit 


“Would we like more scholarships? 
Sure. But I’m sure the academic 
side would like more money too.” 
There is a high standard for the 
team because the level of funding 
that athletes receive, said Jen Nie- 
bling, women’s basketball coach. 


games into the fall because 
the matches can still be held 
outdoors, while early spring 
matches can still have cold, 
snowy temperatures,” he said. 

With the fall season behind 
them, the team will be practic- 
ing for the heavy spring sched- 
ule. Until then, the team will 
be checking up on the status of 
the NCAA paperwork, and will 
have its fingers crossed for Br- 
ezinsky’s recovery, hoping to 
pull out a winning season. 


The team is fortunate, but they 


have to earn it, she said. There is 
an expectation for them to work 
hard and never take the benefits for 
granted. 2 


Niebling has her athletes par- 


ticipate in volunteering as a sign of 
appreciation, she said. 


“T always encourage them, as 


a part of our program, to give back 
to the school [community],” she 
said. 


Despite not being offered ath- 





letic scholarships, the men’s soccer 
team works to have a strong aca- 
demic standing, said men’s soccer 
coach James Franklin. 

“We have roughly a 3.18 
GPA, which we are very proud of,” 


Athletic Scholarships: 
Only for the hard wood 


Franklin said! *“We' spend a lot of 
time trying to offer balance to their 
lifestyles.” 

Some athletes question why 
the money isn’t used to recruit 
well-rounded players for all teams, 
said junior lacrosse player Sarah 
Gilroy. Working to better multiple 
programs rather than focusing on 
just one should be something the 
athletic department looks into. 

At the moment, equal funding 
is not plausible, Bludevich said. If 
the money was ever made ayail- 
able the department would be more 
than happy expand the scholarship 
program. 

The scholarship debate is an 
institutional issue, Bludevich said. 

“If you look at it from a pie 
standpoint, every different part of 
campus is a little part of the pie,” 
Bludevich said. “That’s all we 
have to work with.” 

As the issue is somewhat out 
of their hands, coaches are aware 
the decision is ultimately made 
outside of the Athletic Department, 
Niebling said. 

“T give them a lot of credit for 
competing as hard as they do,” she 
said, recognizing the athletic, aca- 
demic and personal efforts of ex- 
cellence found in other teams on 
campus. 

Franklin knows his team will 
continue to work hard regardless if 
the scholarship is ever extended. 

“In my eyes what goes into be- 
ing the complete person is the pro- 
cess we embark upon: team chem- 
istry, team GPA, and community 
service work,” he said. “Scholar- 
ships or not, we will have the same 
approach.” 
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Purple Knights 
control the turf 
and the mind 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
Sophomore Jenny Boudrow stickhandles during the field 
hockey team’s game against Franklin Pierce on Oct. 24. 


» 

















Photo by Miranda Jonswold 
Sophomore Emily Kimball (left) demonstrates a yoga technique to a group of students in Eddie’s Lounge. Kimball has taught yoga classes at St. Michael’sfor two years. 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
Freshman Ben Lessard (15) battles University of New Ha- 
ven’s Josh Allen for the ball during the Purple Knights’ 
2-1 win on Oct. 24. 


Photo by Lauren Menno 
Junior Mary Diebold looks to possess the ball during the women’s soccer game against the Univer- 
sity of New Haven on Oct. 24. The Knights lost 1-0 in overtime. 
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Why Jessica? 





SMC Invitational. 


ship on Oct. 25. 


> Named NE-10 cross country co-athlete of 
the week on Oct. 20 for placing 14th at the 


> Led the Purple Knight's with a 33rd place 
finish in the NE-10 Conference Champion- 





Band 


biking 







Halloween 
















ATTENDANCE: 


Continued from Page 20 


Southern Connecticut State 
University has more than 12,000 
students while St. Michael’s has 
just over 2,000. It’s hard to com- 
pare our attendance to schools 
like UMass-Lowell and SCSU, 
Cole said. 

A typical women’s soccer 
game at SCSU draws about 268 
fans. St. Michael’s averages ap- 
proximately 84 fans per game 

A lot of parents go to away 
games because many students at 
St. Michael’s are not from Ver- 
mont, Bludevich said. 

Attendance is also not 100 
percent accurate, Cole said. He 
bases his attendance records on 
how many people he estimates 





B® Athlete of the Week - Jessica Edwards Gr 


Senior | Cross Country | Education/Spanish | Lyndonville, Vt. 


Started running: This year 
Favorite sports team: Boston Red Sox 
Music currently on iPod: Dave Matthews 


Favorite Food: Baby carrots 

Favorite sports movie: “The Sandlot” 
Favorite athlete: Tour de France cyclists 
Goal for the season: Set a personal record 
at the NCAA Regional Championships 
Favorite off-day activity: Hiking and 


Favorite St. Michael’s memory: 


Idol: Ghandi 


Photo by Pete Estes 








Empty bleachers for fall sports 


are in the stands. 

The cold and rainy fall 
has impacted attendance to the 
point where students do not go 
to games, Cole added. 

Another factor that makes a 
difference in attendance is field 
lights. St. Michael’s does not 
have lights on the field and night 
games could make a difference 
in the number of students that 
attend, Cole said. 

One team that isn’t seeing 
a lack in fan support is the vol- 
leyball team. 

“Being inside makes a dif- 
ference,” head coach Chris 
Kilmer said. 

Parents, students, and local 
high school players are in the 
stands at most of the games, he 


said. 

“Other institutions try to 
get fans by providing entertain- 
ment,” Bludevich said. “We 
need to work on competitive- 
ness and publicity.” 

Half time events or pep ral- 
lies would attract more people 
to come to the games, women’s 
basketball coach Jen Niebling 
said. 

Some schools such as the 
University of Vermont have a 
marquee that lets the campus 
know when teams are playing. 

“As athletes and coaches 
we have to earn our fans,” Nie- 
bling said. “The students work 
very hard and they deserve our 
support.” 


BASKETBALL: Team boasts international talent 


Continued from Page 20 


With the graduation of se- 
nior forwards Mike Iola and 
John Zylstra last spring, Ward 
and Piotrkiewicz could step in 


to fill some valuable minutes for = 


the team, O’Shea said. 

“This year I feel Tom (Pi- 
otrkiewicz) is in better shape 
and is ready to contribute,” he 
said. “Tom Ward, given his size 


and ability to shoot the ball, can fT 


really help us out this year.” 

The basketball IQ of both 
players prevents any sort of 
misunderstandings because of 
a language barrier or cultural 
differences, O’Shea said. 

“Tt’s all basketball related 
and I have been doing it all my 
life so I don’t have an issue 
with that,” Piotrkiewicz said. 

The game of basketball in 
the U.S. is much more physi- 
cal than the finesse game that is 
played in Europe. 

Ward, who has attended 
numerous summer camps in the 
U.S. and has one year of Divi- 
sion I experience, noted how 
players must adjust to the faster 
and more aggressive style of 
play in the States. 

“In Europe the game is 
more about fundamentals, 
whereas here you obviously 
have to be strong enough and 
athletic enough to. play the 
game,” Ward said. 

Both Ward and Piotrkiewicz 
have spent considerable time in 
the weight room to adjust to 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
Tom Ward, a transfer from St. Fran- 
cis College and an England native, 
looks to help the Purple Knights with 
his long-range shooting ability. 


the physicality of the American 
game. O’Shea praised Piotrkie- 
wicz for putting extra effort in 
at the gym over the summer. 

Ward trusts that his experi- 
ence in Europe and in the U.S. 
has already helped in his adjust- 
ment, he said. 

“T never really used to do a 
lot of work in the weight room 
when I was back in England,” 
he said. “But I’m trying here to 
get stronger and I think my fun- 
damentals have really helped 
me a lot.” 

A preseason trip to Stowe 
provided some valuable team 
bonding time for the returning 
players and the Knight new- 
comers. The team took a hike 
up the mountain to take in some 


Vermont scenery. 


Ward cited the genuine 
kindness of his teammates and 
everyone on campus as a reason 
for his seamless adjustment. 

“Tom (Ward) is a funny 
guy and he is very easy to get 
along with,” said sophomore 
teammate Sam Cieplicki. 

While the team stayed on 
campus during holiday breaks, 
Cieplicki learned about Pi- 
otrkiewicz’s family and life in 
France, Poland and Italy, he 
said. 

The team camaraderie es- 
tablished this year with Ward 
and over the past four with 
Piotrkiewicz will go a long 
way, especially considering 
what they both can do for the 
program, Cieplicki added. 

What makes these play- 
ers so valuable for O’Shea is 
they will do anything for the 
team and play wherever he 
needs them, he said. 

“T will play whatever po- 
sition coach wants me to,” 
Piotrkiewicz said. “I want to 
help the team win.” 

Ward also hopes to do ev- 
erything on the court to win 
after back-to-back losing sea- 
sons. His long-range threat is 
something his teammates have 
already taken notice of when 
he burns the net during pre- 
practice shooting contests. 

“T love to shoot 3s,” he said. 
“That’s my thing.” 
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: Tony Bonvechio 





The sports world needs a hero 


ometimes I wonder what 
S it would be like to live in 

an era when sports heroes 
were, in fact, heroes. I watch 
Sportscenter and read the papers, 
and dream of the days when larg- 
er-than-life characters like Babe 
Ruth and Jackie Robinson cap- 
tured the attention of America for 
their skill, charisma and courage 
— not their poor behavior off the 
field. 

Today’s sports media would 
rather devote hours of airtime and 
countless column inches to nega- 
tivity and controversy. Rather 
than celebrate our athletes as he- 
roes, the media breaks them down 
for all their 
little faults. 

Think 
about it: even 
the great- 
est athletes 
of our time 
rarely escape 
the media’s 
pointing fin- 
ger. Tom Bra- 
dy has three 
Super Bowl 
rings and two Super Bowl MVP 
awards, but he did leave his preg- 
nant girlfriend to marry a super- 
model. And Kobe Bryant, the heir 
to Michael Jordan’s throne, will 
never escape the sexual assault 
allegations brought against him 
in 2003. Even MJ himself, argu- 
ably the most dominant athlete 
ever, seemed disturbingly unhe- 
roic after delivering a bitter Hall 
of Fame induction speech (on 
which the media swooped down 
and ripped apart like vultures). 

No one is safe from the scru- 
tiny. While some get what they 
deserve (think Michael Vick and 
Plaxico Burress), others get slan- 
dered for next to nothing. LeBron 
James doesn’t shake hands after a 
tough loss? Neither does a single 
Major League Baseball player. 
So why did the media tarnish Le- 
Bron’s image for one instance of 
poor sportsmanship? 

And Brett Favre. Honestly, 
there must be something else to 
talk about. I don’t care if he re- 
tires or plays, and I definitely 
don’t care whether his motives 


athletes 


Purple Knights Update 







Conference 





Men's Soccer 





Women's Soccer 





“We demand that 
entertain us, 
then go _ nuts 
they’re not perfect 
people too. We want 
perfection, and 
then some.” 





Overall 


are noble or not. And I’m guess- 
ing a lot of other sports fans don’t 
care either — at least not enough 
to see 10 minutes of Sportscenter 
devoted to Favre every morning. 

And that’s where we run into 
the real problem. Favre is a hero. 
One of the greatest ever. It’s no 
surprise that he still wants to play. 
So why tear him down for it? 
We’re expecting too much from 
these athletes. We demand that 
they entertain us with phenom- 
enal skills, and then go nuts when 
they’re not perfect people too. We 
want perfection, and then some. 

So what about the great ath- 
letes out there that do the right 
thing? We hear 
about Albert Pu- 
jols every day, 
hitting homers 
and making great 
plays. But how 
often do we hear 
that his daughter 
has Down syn- 
drome, _inspir- 
ing him to start 
the Pujols Fam- 
ily Foundation to 
help people and families with the 
condition? 

And what about NBA Hall 
of Famer David Robinson? Ey- 
eryone knows the Admiral led the 
San Antonio Spurs to two NBA 
Championships, but how often do 
we hear about the David Robinson 
Foundation and the millions of 
dollars he’s given to unprivileged 
kids in San Antonio? Why aren’t 
we celebrating these things? 

So what’s with our sick fas- 
cination with athletes and their 
imperfections? I know I’d much 
rather glorify athletes as super- 
heroes, masters of their craft and 
untouchable in competition. I’m 
surrounded by regular people 
every day. I don’t want regular 
people when I watch the game on 
TV. When I look up to an athlete, 
I want extraordinary. And if that 
means not knowing a thing about 
them beyond their stat line in the 
box score, so be it. 


when 


Tony Bonvechio is a senior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach him 
at abonvechio@smcvt.edu 


This week’s 


schedule 
» Tuesday, Oct. 27: 
Volleyball vs. Platts- 
» burgh St., 6 p.m. 
| B® Wednesday, Oct. 








Field Hockey 
Volleyball 
Golf 


Women’s Tennis 











Men's Tennis 









28: Women’s soccer 
i vs. Stonehill, 3 p.m. 


. Men's soccer 
@ Stonehill, 3:30 p.m. 
_ Friday, Oct. 30: Vol- 
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Basketball goes global 


‘Toms’ bring versatility to the hardwood 


By Pete Estes 
Sports Editor 


Tom Ward lined up a 3-point- 
er from out of bounds on the left 
baseline in the Ross Sports Cen- 
ter before a recent practice. Ward 
promptly nailed the trey, forcing 
his teammates and H-O-R-S-E 
opponents to test their range from 
well beyond the arc. 

Tomasz Piotrkiewicz entered 
the gym, went straight to the ball 
rack and started hoisting up mid- 
range jump shots to complement a 
new array of savvy post moves he 
can execute in the paint. 

While their games may differ, 
both ‘Toms’ hail from overseas 
giving the men’s basketball team 
an international identity it has not 
seen since Serbian forward Milos 
Mirkovic ’07 was a member of the 
team. 

Ward came to St. Michael’s 
after one season at Division I St. 
Francis College in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and a season playing in Spain’s 
Canary Islands. He is originally 
from Brighton, East Sussex, Eng- 
land. 

“J talked to a couple of coaches and 
one of them knew Ari (Shapiro-Miller) 
and he offered to fly me up and work out 
with the team,” Ward said. “My team- 
mates are all nice kids, I enjoy my classes 
and it’s just an overall better situation for 


” 


me. 





son. 


Piotrkiewicz played high school bas- 
ketball in Virginia but was born in Poland 
before moving to France to follow his 
mother’s pro basketball career. St. Mi- 
chael’s fit his desire to play basketball at 
a school with great academic credentials, 
he said. 

“J came to visit the campus and met 
the (basketball) program staff and I really 





Photo by Lauren Menno 


Tomasz Piotrkiewicz (right) is tightly guarded by Sam Cieplicki as head coach Tom O’Shea looks 
on at practice on Nov. 22. Piotrkiewicz is one of two international players on the roster this sea- 


liked it,” Piotrkiewicz said. 

Thirteenth-year head coach Tom 
O’Shea is excited about having two in- 
ternational players on his roster who have 
worked hard in the off-season to prepare 
for the grueling Northeast-10 Conference 
schedule, he said. 


See BASKETBALL, Page 19. 





Fall attendance in the dumps 


By Samantha Hooper 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s has struggled filling 
the bleachers this fall, ranking among the 
lowest in Northeast-10 Conference fall at- 
tendance. Student-athletes are even play- 
ing in front of more fans on the road than 
at their home venues. 

At a men’s soccer home game, the 
average attendance is approximately 98. 
In comparison, Southern New Hampshire 
University’s (SNHU) men’s soccer team 
averages four times that with 384 fans per 
home game, according to league statis- 
tics. 

The men’s soccer team at SNHU is 
always at the top of the standings, sports 
information director, Seth Cole said. 


SNHU is currently ranked 
fifth nationally. 

“People tend to want to 
be associated with successful 
programs,” said Zaf Blude- 
vich senior associate athletics 
director. 

There are only two teams 
on campus with winning re- 








cords - men’s soccer (8-5-3) 
and women’s tennis (5-1). 

The field hockey team 
averages about 70 fans per 
game, while league atten- 
dance leader Stonehill Col- 
lege averages 243. 

The size of a school factors in when 
comparing attendance between NE-10 
schools. 


game. 


Photo by Lauren Menno 


The bleachers at Duffy Field are bare at the women’s 
soccer game against the University of New Haven. The 
women’s soccer team only averages 84 fans per home 


See ATTENDANCE, Page 19. 











on Fri. Oct. 23. 


Defender Sports Trivia 





> Check us out 
online at 
www.smevt.edu/ 
echo for a multi- 
media presenta- 
tion about MidK- 
night Madness. 


Photo by Lauren Menno 
The men’s and women’s basketball teams huddle up before kicking off their seasons at MidKnight Madness 


A. New York Mets 


B. Cincinnati Reds 


The KnightCap 





Photo by Miranda Jonswold 
Why can’t the intramural program afford 
new equipment? Read about the intramural 
sports budget on page 16. 


Soccer weekend 


Rob Pierce tallied the game-winning 
goal with just over 15 minutes remaining 
in the second half to lead the men’s soccer 
team to a 2-1 victory over visiting Univer- 
sity of New Haven on Sat. Oct. 24. 

The Knights fell behind early after 
the intermission when the Chargers snuck 
a goal past St. Michael’s goalkeeper Jason 
Burnett. Rondel Ward notched the equal- 
izer just over 10 minutes later. 

The team finishes the regular season 
with a match at Stonehill College on Oct. 
28 at 3:30 p.m. 


The women’s soccer team battled 
through 96 minutes of scoreless soccer 
against the University of New Haven on 
Sat. Oct. 24 before surrendering the over- 
time game-winner six minutes into the 
extra frame. 

For the Knights, senior Alicia Bax- 
ter was honored as the team’s only senior. 


_ She will lead her team into the regular 


season finale on Oct. 28 as the Stonehill 
College Skyhawks come to town for a 3 
p.m. start-time. 





Photo by Lauren Menno 
Jenny Boudrow (left) battles Franklin 
Pierce’s Kimberly Jaksina for possession 
during their game on Sat. Oct. 24. 


Ravens spoil ‘senior day’ 


Senior Kemi Brewster scored her 
second goal in as many games but it was 
not enough to overcome two second-half 
goals by Franklin Pierce in its 2-1 defeat 
of the Purple Knights on ‘senior day.” 

This was the final St. Michael’s field 
hockey game for seniors Kate Higgins, 
Kaitlin Koffink, Desiree Biron, Molly 
DiMasi, Laura Heil, Linsey Nally, and 
Brewster. 

For more information about fall 
sports ‘senior days’ check out page 17. 








C. Los Angeles Dodgers 


Both men’s and women’s cross 
country teams placed 11th at the NE-10 
Cross Country Championships on Sun., 
Oct 25. Jess Edwards finished 33rd in the 
women’s race for the Knights while Mat- 
thew Smith finished 70th in the men’s 
race. 


What was the last National League team to repeat as World Series Champions? 





D. St. Louis Cardinals 


